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Our Uew Parliament: 


WHAT IT IS AND WHAT IT MAY BE. 





Tne Liberals went to the poll under many difficulties. The Government 
which came into office, headed by Mr. Gladstone, in 1880, had won no 
laurels either in Egypt or South Africa. Its policy abroad had neither 
satisfied the Jingoes nor encouraged the Radicals. A budget of one 
hundred millions and depressed trade, coupled with the strong action 
taken by the Church party and the defection of most of the old Whigs, 
made the result of the polls very doubtful. The recent speeches of Mr. 
Gladstone had aroused no such enthusiasm as had been expressed in 
1880, whilst the addresses of Mr. Chamberlain had not only affrighted 
many moderates, but had made most of the peers violent against him. 
The very lengthy written address of Mr. Gladstone frankly admitting 
errors of judgment in Egypt—errors which had cost this country millions 
of money and hundreds of lives—was more creditable in this to his 
present honesty than to his reputation asastatesman. Mr. Gladstone’s 
plea for recognition of the privileges of birth in any reconstruction of 
the House of Lords was scarcely calculated to excite Radical ardor, 
while the notion that a reforming crusade against the Lords might be 
within the lines of Mr. Gladstone’s vagueness mortally offended many 
of the respectable peers already irritated against Mr. Chamberlain. 
It is these peers who are so blindly followed by the juste milieu. 

The prominence given to the Disestablishment question has perhaps 
temporarily harmed the “‘ Liberal” party most, though in the end the 
consequences will be the more disastrous to the Church; the weak- 
kneed and respectable middle classes have been prayed at, preached 
at, and frightened, by the whole array of Church parsons and 
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Primrose League ladies. Mr. Chamberlain’s concession that this — 


question should not be dealt with in the new Parliament was regarded 
as evidence that he feared to enter upon the battle of which the 
trumpet note had been actually sounded. Religious prejudices were 
actively excited. Radicalism was described as the ‘ policy of Satan’’. 

One Tory general in Lambeth secured his election by the following : 


“ Are the children of England to be brought up without religious educa- 
tion, as proposed by the Radicals? How will they grow up, with no 
foundation of religious ideas? How easy will it be for the Atheist to 
spread the pestilence around! Did ever Atheist do aught that was noble, 
aught that was wise? No! Would our soldiers have fought so nobly at 
Abou Klea and at Gubat, had they been Atheists? No! Would the Arabs 
have made that splendid wheel and have borne down so gallantly upon our 
square, had they been Atheists? No! Would Nelson’s men at Trafalgar, 
stript to the waist, the decks cleared for action, have fought so bravely had 
they been Atheists? No! In this our day of trial, let every man remem- 
ber the glorious motto of that day! 

‘* Let our memories go back 330 years, to Oxford. Bishops Ridley and 
Latimer are at the stake, bound by iron rings; the flames are leaping up 
from the crackling fagots; Latimer calls to Ridley: ‘Be of good comfort, 
Master Ridley, and play the man; we shall this day light such a candle by 
God’s grace in England as shall never be put out.’ We may well believe 
those brave, pious men, as their souls rose to heaven, to have said: ‘O death, 
where is thy sting ? O grave, where is thy victory ?’. 

‘* Are we, in our generation, to allow that candle to be extinguished in 
the dark night of Atheism? Let us be up and doing, the time is short 
indeed! Liberals and Radicals, Liberationists and Atheists, are ranged 
against our Church! The heavy attack, developed in the open, now, by 
sap and mine, is approached to the last parallel. May Conservatives and 
Liberals, whose hearts are true, join against the common foe! 

‘Tt is our duty to go everywhere, to explain to the ignorant, exhort the 
wavering, rally the faint-hearted, to stamp out this baleful irreligion— this 
reptile—Atheism.” . 

And the Protestant Church was not allowed to stand alone; the 
Roman Catholic Cardinals were full of sudden affection for their 
Protestant foes. And both Churches were backed by the liquor trade. 
Beer joined with the pulpit, spirit dealers knitted hands with parsons, 
breweries and deaneries, distilleries and cathedrals, made common 
cause against a common enemy. It is scarcely wonderful that the 
Tories polled a big vote when on the one hand the parish clergymen 
denounced all Liberals as Atheists or confederates with Atheism, and 
on the other the great liquor interest was, with the Primrose League 
ladies, industriously active. 

In reckoning the losses of Liberal seats in English boroughs and 
divisions, there are many places in which the weight of the Irish vote 
—given blindly in obedience to Mr. T. P. O’Connor’s dishonestly 
compiled and impudeut manifesto— must be counted, such as 
Liverpool, Manchester, Sheffield, Blackburn, Bolton. A cruel case 
of ingratitude was that involved in the rejection of Dr. Pankhurst, 
who had injured himself by his strong advocacy of Ireland’s interests. 
Mr. T. P. O’Connor claims that twenty-five seats in English Boroughs 
which would have otherwise returned Liberal members have been 
handed over to the Tories by the Irish vote. 

It is not easy to say how much or how little negotiation there has 
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been between the Irish party and the respective chiefs of the Tory 
and Liberal parties. That Mr. Parnell was induced by Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill to help to throw out the late Government no sane 
man can doubt. That some potent influence has since secured the 
opportune issue of the election manifesto is also certain. But probably 
neither Liberal nor Tory is quite free from suspicion of desiring to 
purchase the Irish vote. 

Nor is Lord Richard Grosvenor a good party manager. He only 
sees his own friends, only listens to the voice of those round him. He 
has no touch of the popular mind, knows nothing of the great ques- 
tions which are moving the people. He isa timid Whig. On Per- 
petual Pensions at first he was deaf, anc then when it became a fairly 
popular cry he foolishly thought that the best way was to secretly buy 
off most of the pensioners at the highest possible rates. On the 
Northampton constitutional question he had dreamed that delay would 
stifle the struggler, and never imagined that the people would per- 
sistently sustain one man through the bewildering phases of a long 
and tortuous struggle. He dared not regard the Northampton question 
as one of principle; he looked upon the man as unpopular, and was 
afraid of the offence which would be given by any firm attempt to be 
just to one apparently without powerful friends. He had undervalued 
the right of one man and the claims of one constituency; he had bent 
to the Church party, which in return gave its fullest hostility to the 
Liberal cause. 

The result of the elections is to show a majority of dahiintinn 
Liberals over the Conservatives alone, but a hostile majority of four 
Conservatives and Parnellites if united against the Liberals. This is 
reckoning Sir E. Watkin and the Hon. W. J. Fitzwilliam as Con- 
servatives, and regarding Mr. Joseph Cowen and Mr. Corbett as 
Liberals, though on some questions Mr. Corbett would probably vote 
with the Tories. The constitution of the new Parliament is consider- 

ably changed, as compared with its predecessor, so far as the working 
classes are.concerned, although even now they have but a small share 
of the representation to which they are entitled. In the Parliament of 
1880 Messrs. Broadhurst, Burt, a Macdonald sat alone. Now William 
Abraham (Mabon), Joseph Arch, Henry Broadhurst, Thomas Burt, 
William Crawford, William Cremer, J. C. Durant, Thomas Fenwick, 
George Howell, J. Leicester, B. Pickard, J. Wilson, form an array 
which will have to be listened to and reckoned with. ‘he return of 
Mr. Joseph Arch for North-West Norfolk is one of the greatest 
triumphs of the recent election. He has won his very uphill fight 
almost alone, and he has won it against the most powerful Tory 
opposition and most unscrupulous and virulent slanders of the clergy. 
It is an honor Joseph Arch has long fought for and well deserves. 

The new Parliament is split, therefore, into divisions which 
paralyse all calculations from the old party view of Tory and Liberal. 
The Radicals are stronger numerically than they have ever been, and 
amongst the new members of the Radical wing there is one name— 
that of Mr. Atherley Jones, the son of the Chartist leader, Ernest 
Jones—which old Chartists will watch with affectionate interest. If 
the sham lines of Liberal and Conservative are nominally preserved 
during the present Parliament, then Mr. Parnell, with his solid eighty- 
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six, is master of the situation ; but if the break up of parties, which 
must come soon, begins in the next Session, then all will depend on 
the new groups which are formed, and here much weight must be 
given to the consideration whether the Tories seek to continue in 
office. 

If the best men on the Tory side could be induced to join Mr. 
Gladstone in carrying a fair and generous measure of local self- 
government for Ireland, then there might be hope that the new Par- 
liament would last for some utility; but this hardly seems probable 
or even possible. The Liberals are not strong enough to take office, 
for in every case they would hold it at the mercy of the mere whim of 
Mr. Parnell, whose followers are bound by a most extraordinary 
pledge, never before exacted even in Ireland. 

The Tories are in office, in an extraordinary minority; they not 
only need to avoid Mr. Parnell’s hostility; it is vital to them on every 
division to secure his active voting support. Yet it is said that they 
are not prepared—are not even able—to deal radically with the question 
of Irish self-government. Some of the Tories desire to cling to office 
until they are turned out, knowing that they must be hopelessly beaten 
unless Mr. Parnell keeps them in. Lord R. Churchill’s Secretaryship 
of India will be held day by day by the grace of Mr. Parnell; Sir M. 
Hicks-Beach remains Chancellor of the Exchequer only so long as it 
pleases Mr. Parnell; Lord Halsbury and Lord Ashbourne would 
respectively cease to be Lord Chancellor in England and Ireland when 
Mr. Parnell withdraws his support. The Tories made their bargain 
for the Irish vote in the semi-secrecy of some lobby corner; they 
must now keep the full pledge in open day or be ignominiously kicked 
out, and they cannot or dare not keep their pledge. It is to be hoped 
that the Liberals will not be hasty to relieve the Tories in their 
dilemma. However much Mr. Gladstone may desire to close his career 
with a great measure of crowning reform in Ireland, it would be in 
the highest degree perilous for him to accept office, and thus become 
in turn the slave of Mr. Parnell. CuarLes BRapDLAvGH. 
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Iyterest in the Old Testament is growing; and this growth of interest 
is in every way a matter of satisfaction to those who desire truth to be 
established, knowledge to be increased, and mankind to be emanci- 
pated from the follies of its youth. For the greater attention and 
consideration which is now being given to the Hebrew scriptures is 
distinctly a result of wider and widening acquaintance with the 
language in which they were written, the sources of their mythology, 
and the cognate scriptures of other peoples—especially those of the 
neighboring peoples of Western Asia. In other words, the sacred 
writings of the Jews are beginning to be treated in a scientific spirit, 
and the gain, even at starting, is enormous. But not until every 
vestige of the glamor of the supernatural has been removed from 
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them, will justice be done to these writings. Men are fast losing their 
awe of the immense stature and distorted characteristics of the gods, 
demigods, giants, demons, and devils of the mythologies. To an 
irreverent age, the pantheon seems to be stocked with the properties of 
the pantomime. The sons of Anak smack of Drury Lane. Noah’s 
Ark wakes mixed associations of the Lowther Arcade and the Zoologi- 
cal Gardens. Moses’s performances with the serpent before the Egyp- 
tian monarch carry the mind captive to the Egyptian Hall. Ihe 
disappearance of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram irresistibly suggests the 
trap-door; and the ascent of Elijah in a chariot of fire—well, the 
association is too obvious a one to need statement. It is only to people 
who can be worked into a state of religious excitement by a big drum 
and the vilest doggrel that these things are capable of inspiring 
wonder and reverence. They grate harshly on the sensibilities of the 
more enlightened of orthodox people; and rouse a smile, when they 
are not the objects of mythological study, among the heterodox. 

The literary and linguistic difficulties connected with the Bible are 
now so well known to educated persons, and the prefaces to the Revised 
Version of the Old and New Testaments have confessed so much of 
them, that the theory of inspiration which has been the life-stay of 
the religion of the bulk of the good, simple people who regularly attend 
church and chapel has, to use a sporting phrase, ‘‘come a cropper”. 
As regards the New Testament, a new Greek text has been concocted 
by a system of literary patchwork. The various codices have been 
collated; and, by weighing the probabilities with regard to one 
passage which occurs in codex A, but is absent from codices B and C, 
or another passage which reads one way in codex D, but differently in 
codices E, }', and G, and otherwise carrying out the ordinary process 
of literary guesswork applied to ancient documents, a new New Testa- 
ment has been created. We find no fault with this. It was, in 
principle at least, the best that could be done; and if done—as it was 
not—with single-minded care for the truth, the result would have been 
very valuable. But, even taking the most favorable view of what was 
done, a divine revelation thus pieced together from discordant docu- 
ments whose origin is enveloped in the completest obscurity, with the 
result of forming a text one part of which is frequently found to con- 
tradict another, and very many passages of which are so obscure or so 
corrupt that no one can say what they mean or whether they ever did 
mean anything at all—a divine revelation such as this cannot be re- 
garded with the same confidence and unqualified reverence as has 
hitherto been demanded for it. 

But theologians are never at a loss. They are equally willing to 
proclaim their cloud of words “‘ backed like a weasel”’ or ‘very like a 
whale ”’, according to the necessities of a varying situation. The facts 
of the revision of the Old and New Testaments, which have been 
spread broadcast even by the more orthodox periodicals, have acted 
like intellectual dynamite on the structure of the old faith. But the 
bishops are equal to the occasion. At the recent Church Congress, 








! No change from the Authorised Version was made except sustained by two- 
thirds of the Revisers ; so that a passage judged to be spurious by a majority of the 
Revisers appointed by Convocation itself would still be retained as a part of God’s 
Word because found in the English translation of three centuries ago ! 
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Lord Arthur Hervey, the Bishop of Bath and Wells, read a very 
erudite and interesting paper on the Revised Version of the Old 
Testament; and it is to this paper and the subject with which it deals 
that we wish to ask the special attention of our readers, for we can 
assure them that, if they accept the theory of revelation put forward 
by the learned bishop, all doubts, difficulties, divergencies, and con- 
tradictions will be divested of all potency to disturb the edifice of 
their faith in divine revelation, and will even become part and parcel 
of that edifice. 

‘“‘There is doubtless a considerable body of opinion”’, says the 
Right Reverend Father in God, “distinctly opposed to any change in 
that Authorised Version of Holy Scripture which men have been 
accustomed from their childhood to receive as the Word of God. It 
is natural for the human mind to desire absolute certainty in the 
region of religious truth.” Not only natural, should we say, but 
very reasonable; for if an all wise, all good, and all powerful God 
desires us to carry out his will, and attaches tremendous penalties to 
disobedience,' it seems very hard that he should leave us in doubt as 
to what is his will. But all this, it seems, is a mistake. The poor, 
innocent, confiding people who have been in the habit of taking their 
Bibles as the pure, undefiled, and infallible Word of God—and have 
been nursed in this belief by the very guides who now rebuke them 
for learning their lesson only too well—are now told that this frame 
of mind is the result of, inter alia, ‘‘ timidity and indolence of mind’’, 
which ‘join hands in requiring to be relieved of the effort to think, 
to judge, to decide. This is seen especially with reference to the 
Holy Scriptures. We see it in the fable concerning the Septuagint 
Version, which tells us that the seventy-two translators being shut up 
separately in seventy-two cells (or, as some say, in thirty-six) in the 
Island of Pharos, each came forth at the end of seventy-two days with 
his translation complete, and that the seventy-two translations were all 
verbatim et literatim the same,* whence it was naturally inferred 
that the interpreters ‘had every word dictated to them by the Holy 
Spirit of God’. And we know that this belief in the inspiration of 
the Alexandrian Version was not coniined to the Jews, but passed on to 
the Christian Church. Justin Martyr held it most strongly; and, to 
pass over others, St. Augustine was of opinion that the LXX. were 
‘ prophets rather than translators’; and he objected to the use of St. 
Jerome’s Version from the Hebrew that it seemed to impair the autho- 
rity of the LXX.; and would be a grave scandal to the Christian 
laity who were accustomed to a version which had the sanction of the 
Apostles.” 

St. Augustine appears to us to have been quite right. Lord Arthur 
Hervey himself tells us that “‘ there are in the New Testament upwards 
of six hundred quotations from the Old Testament. These are for the 
most part taken from the Version of the LXX. If in all these pas- 
sages the Septuagint exactly represented the Hebrew text, and the 
New Testament quotations exactly followed the Alexandrian Version,” 








1 If it be said that this also is a matter of doubt (see the Revisers’ marginal 
note to Mark, Chap. xvi, verses 9 to 20), the obscurity is heightened, but the in- 
justice remains the same. 

* Prideaux, Vol. II., pp. 28-30. 
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this would be a cogent argument, the bishop thinks, for an English 
translator to follow that Version. ‘‘But’’, he adds, ‘this is far from 
being the case. In some of the passages quoted the Septuagint read- 
ing is quite different from the Hebrew text.” 

Here is a pretty mess! The Apostles, the inspired figures of the 
New Testament, quote as the Word of God the words of a corrupt 
version, whose miraculous translation is a ‘‘fable”.' If they were 
unable to recognise the Word of God in scripture, and received no 
divine guidance sufficient to enable them to avoid this serious error, 
what is the chance of their being able to reveal the Word of God at 
first hand ? 

The rejoinder of the Bishop of Bathand Wells would probably be that 
the very doubt thus created is part of the design of divine revelation. 
Is not the book of the Bible specially called Revelation just the one of 
which it is most difficult to say what it reveals? There is, he says, 
‘clearly a disposition in the mind of man to desire absolute certainty 
in the text of Holy Scripture ; and to attribute that infallible certainty 
to the particular text, whether Greek, Latin, or English, from which 
it has habitually received the great teaching of revelation. But that 
this disposition is not in accordance with the mind and purpose of God 
seems clear from the following considerations. That revelation of God 
of his person, his will, his law, his dealings with mankind—past, 
present, and future, which is profitable and necessary fur man to re- 
ceive, and which is authentic, has been delivered in two languages’— 
the Hebrew and the Greek. Itis a revelation of grace intended for 
the whole race of men, speaking numerous languages and dialects ; 
but the Holy Ghost has given it in only two forms of speech. How, 
then, is it the purpose of God that it should be communicated to those 
many families of mankind to whom those two languages are unknown 
tongues? By a series of renewed inspirations ?—by ever-recurring 
gifts of prophecy ?—by miraculous interpretations ?—or by the faithful 
and diligent use of natural gifts, and of knowledge acquired by in- 
dustry, by men of God who love God’s Word, and desire to make it 
accessible to every child of man on the face of the broad earth? 
Clearly this latter is the method designed by God. And since this method 
necessarily involves some amount of uncertainty, I infer, without any manner 
of doubt, that God sees it better for His Church, which he loves, that such a 
matter of uncertainty should exist.’’* 

This may seem to some persons a little unsatisfactory. We have 
previously been told that divine revelation was necessary in order that 
men might be in no doubt as to the will of God. But now it appears 
that this revelation has the extraordinary characteristic of leaving the 
matter still in doubt, and that this uncertainty was actually designed 
by God in love for His Church! There is no gainsaying the fact that 
the uncertainty exists, and that it is of magnificent proportions: just 
such a doubt, in fact, as we might expect from the hands of an 
Almighty Creator who set himself to design one. We shall have no 








1 The Bishop does not say what truth this ‘‘ fable’? was supposed metaphorically 
to tell; and we cannot but think that he has used the word loosely for ‘fiction ’’. 
2 These italics are ours. 
3 «The few chapters in Chaldee need not be taken in account.”’ 
4 These italics are ours. 
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difficulty in showing this; and, after doing so, we must appeal to our 
readers to say whether uncertainty so vast and far-reaching could 
possibly be of human origin. 

It being the design divine’ that revelation should reveal nothing 
for certain, and that ‘‘ there should be constant room for the diligence 
and zeal”’ of the faithful, ‘‘ struggling upwards towards perfection ”’, 
in endeavoring to make out what it means, or whether it means any- 
thing ; it must be admitted that the means taken to this end were 
excellently calculated to produce the designed end. 


‘“‘ A revelation of grace intended for the whole race of men” was 
“delivered in only two languages—the Hebrew and the Greek.” 
With regard to the portion of it which was “ delivered in” Greek, it 
seems difficult to understand how it could possibly reach ‘‘the whole 
race of men’’, since it was delivered less than two thousand years ago, 
while a considerable portion of the human race had run its course and 
disappeared before that time. Moreover, for centuries upon centuries 
after this revelation was delivered, the great bulk of mankind was in 
utter ignorance of it, and even now there are men living who know it 
not. But we are not primarily concerned with the Greek portion of 
this revelation, which is a superstructure built on that which was 
‘delivered in . . . . Hebrew’’, and can be no safer than its founda- 
tion. 

Confining our attention then to the Hebrew part of divine revela- 
tion, as the fundamental part, the first thing that strikes the devout 
student as confirmatory of the divine intention with regard to it, as 
expounded by Lord Arthur Hervey, is that nothing is ascertainable as 
to its authorship. Some people have been led by “ timidity and indo- 
lence of mind”’, to use the bishop’s words, to regard the Pentateuch 
as the “Five Books of Moses”; but Moses could scarcely haye 
written: ‘‘ And these are the kings that reigned in the land of Edom, 
before there reigned any king over the children of Israel.2 This throws 
forward the date of this portion, at least, of Genesis to the time of 
the kings, at the earliest. The Psalms are still spoken of popularly as 
the work of David, notwithstanding that we find the Babylonian 
captivity referred to in them. Competent Hebraists know that the 
book called Isaiah was not the work of the prophet of that name, 
because not the work of any one author. And so on, with other books 
of the Old Testament. Guesses may be made, sometimes differing by 
centuries, as to their probable date. Equally problematical attempts 
may be made to determine the authorship of this or that book, or 
portion of a book. All is necessarily the wildest conjecture when we 





1 Tt may be thought by some persons that, to look into the actual facts for the 
divine intention, and then to argue from these same facts that there must be design 
because they are such as to carry out that intention, is very like arguing in a circle. 
But this objection has no special application to the ‘‘ revised ’’ theory of revelation. 
It applies to the ‘‘ design argument ”’ as a whole. Some few weeks ago, a London 
magistrate reproved a schoolmaster, who was accused of assaulting a pupil, for not 
restricting his stripes to that part of the body which had been specially designed 
for the purpose. This drew much attention, and seemed to be regarded as a joke. 
We know net why. The magistrate’s teleology and that of the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells rest on identical logical ground. 

* Genesis xxxvi., 31. 
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attempt to fix the times at which and the persons by whom the frag- 
ments out of which the Old Testament has been pieced were written. 
It is only when this fruitless search is given up, and the genesis of 
these scriptures is investigated on scientific lines, by the aid of Assyri- 
ology and kindred branches of the new knowledge, that genuine 
results accrue. For instance, if future researches confirm the conclu- 
sion of the orthodox Assyriologist, Frangois Lenormant, that ‘‘ beneath 
the expressions of the Hebrew text [of Genesis] we catch glimpses in 
more than one passage of things which can only be explained by dis- 
tinctly Assyrian expressions ”’, who cannot see that this will very much 
strengthen the already strong presumption that the elements of the 
Genesaic story are of Assyrian origin? It is in this direction that we 
must look for explanation of the literary fragments of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

In the meantime, we cannot do better than to note how completely 
the facts bear out the ‘‘ revised” theory of revealed religion. If it 
had been the intention of the Creator of the Universe to reveal his 
will to us so that all could understand it; he could have impressed 
it on the mental nature of all of us. But this, as we now know, was 
not the divine idea. Faith is to be recompensed by happiness without 
end; and the arduousness of the task must be proportionate to the 
duration of the reward. Divine revelation has, therefore, been written 
on the shifting sands of language. And it is not the most organised 
and definite of languages which has been selected for this purpose. 
On the contrary, a language has been chosen as the literary vehicle of 
revelation whose whole structure is such that doubt and error are, 
humanly speaking, inevitable. The letters of the alphabet are con- 
sonants only,’ and words are widely different in meaning according 
to the vowels which are assigned to them. <A system of vowel points 
has been added in recent times; but no one contends that these were 
‘‘revealed”’, and it is clear that the Massoretes, as the Jewish doctors 
who punctuated and annotated the Old Testament are called, did not 
even act in good faith. In order to illustrate the indefiniteness which 
this one defect spreads over the whole Hebrew revelation, let us 
suppose English were written in this way. Parrot would then be 
written P R T; but the same combination of letters would also stand 
for pirate, parity, apart, pert, Oporto, party, prate, port, etc. Writers 
of the consonantal systems of shorthand know how difficult it often is to 
read their own notes, even when the speech ‘‘taken down” is fresh 
in their memory; but let them suppose that these notes were copied 
and recopied by persons living in different ages who had never heard 
that speech, that slips were made in the transcription, that the 
English language was partly lost, and that a corrupt copy of the 
notes was handed to a Chinese for decipherment some thousands of 
years hence—what chance, we should like to know, would there be 
of this being accurately done? Yet that is a parallel—and an in- 
complete one, so far as difficulty of interpretation is concerned—to the 
finding of the original Word of God in the Hebrew scriptures. 

Let us take a few actual examples. The first part of Jacob’s 
parting words to his sons Simeon and Levi is thus given in the 





1 We doubt whether this was so originally. 
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Authorised Version! :—‘‘ Simeon and Levi are brethren ; instruments 
of cruelty are in their habitations. O my soul, come not thou into 
their secret; unto their assembly, mine honor, be not thou united : 
for in their anger they slew a man, and in their self-will they digged 
down a wall.”” In the Revised Version, the same two verses are 
rendered thus :— 


‘*Simeon and Levi are brethren ; 
Weapons of violence are their swords.” 
O my soul, come not thou into their council ;* 
Unto their assembly, my glory, be not thou united ; 
For in their anger they slew a man,* 
And in their selfwill they houghed an ox.”’® 


Now these renderings widely differ. ‘‘ Weapons of violence are 
their swords’’—or ‘‘compacts”—is not quite the same thing as: 
‘‘ Instruments of cruelty are in their habitations”. We pass over the 
subject in both propositions, and have first to remark that the words 
‘“‘are in” of the Authorised Version and “are” of the Revised 
Version have no equivalents in the Hebrew. The meaning of the 
word E|n'745H, which is variously translated ‘their habitations ”’, 
‘‘their swords ’’, ‘‘ their compacts”, is really unknown. For the pur- 
pose of the first two renderings, it is read with the vowels as given in 
the Massoretic text, m*khzrotheyhem ; for the purpose of the last render- 
ing it is read mikhrothtyhem. It is impossible to say which vocalisa- 
tion, if either, is right. Indeed, if we were to speculate on the matter, 
our suggestion would be that a {§ had been dropped at the commence- 
ment of this word—a mistranscription only too likely to happen when a 
word commences with a duplication of the same letter—and that the 
meaning is that the dealings of Simeon and Levi are in weapons of 
violence. For the translation ‘‘ swords” we can see nothing except 
a fanciful resemblance of the word to the Greek pdyaipa, and the 
absurd suggestion of Rabbi Eliezer, in the Pirke Aboth, that ‘‘ Jacob 
cursed their swords in the Greek language ”! 

But the difference in this case is a small one compared with that in 
the last line. ‘‘Houghed an ox”, or ‘‘oxen’”’, is not very like ‘‘digged 
down a wall”. The Hebrew words are Swyr}"py, and may be read 
ngiqruw-showr, as in the Massoretic text, or ngakruw-shawr, as in other 
versions. The Authorised Version follows the latter reading and the 
Revised Version the former. No person can possibly say which is 
correct, or whether both are not wrong. 


(To be concluded.) 











1 Genesis xlix., 5 and 6. 3 Marginal note: ‘Or seeret’’. 
? Marginal note: ‘Or compacts ”’. 4 Marginal note: ‘* Or men”’. 
5 Marginal note: ‘‘ Or oxen”’. 
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Har a century ago the German philosopher Schopenhauer predicted 
that the knowledge of Sanskrit would have an influence upon Euro- 
pean thought similar to that which followed the renaissance of Greek 
and Roman literature. Though this is by no means a fulfilled 
prophecy there are not wanting signs that the commercial contact of 
East and West tends towards intellectual assimilation. In the 
philosophy of Hegel no less than in that of Schopenhauer, we may 
trace principles promulgated on the banks of the Ganges over two 
thousand years ago, and it may be said that as India is receiving 
Western Science, she is paying us back with her own speculation. 
The curious modern movement calling itself theosophy admittedly 
looks to the East for guidance in spiritual dynamics, and we have had 
the spectacle of a cultured clergyman (the Rev. Charles Webster 
Leadbeater) solemnly renouncing his ancestral creed and accepting 
Buddhism as proving upon examination the more rational religion. 
The influence of a study of oriental faiths in breaking down the 
exclusive pretensions of Christian dogma and in showing the historic 
course of religious thought is already a strong one, and is likely to 
have a yet more prominent place in future. 

Mr. Edwin Arnold, the author of the work before us, has already 
done much to familiarize the public with the poetic beauties of the 
East. His sympathetic account of the life and teachings of Gautama 
Buddha, “The Light of Asia”, has reached the twenty-sixth 
edition, and has largely contributed to make the fascinating story 
of the renunciation of Prince Siddartha as well known in England as 
the legend of Jesus is in India. By his translation of the Gita 
Govinda, of the Katha Upanishad, and of various episodes from 
the Mahabharata, he has unfolded to English eyes some of the 
brightest gems of Sanskrit poetry. In translating the Bhagavad 
Gita he challenges a severer criticism, for the Song Celestial is not 
only the final flower of Sanskrit philosophy, but the most esteemed 
gospel of the Brahmanical faith. A. W. Schlegel, who translated 
it into Latin, celebrates it as “the most beautiful and perhaps the 
only truly philosophic poem that the whole range of literature known 
to us has produced”. It has moreover been repeatedly translated 
into English already. It is curious that Mr. Arnold does not mention 
in his introduction that exactly a century ago a version of this impor- 
tant work, and, considering the then state of Sanskrit scholarship, an 
excellent one, by Sir Charles Wilkins, was published at the instigation 
of Warren Hastings; nor does he mention the prose translation by 
Kashinith Trimlak Telang in vol. VIII of Max Miiller’s edition of 
the ‘Sacred Books of the East’”’—published three years ago, almost 
simultaneously with Mr. John Davies’ version of ‘‘The Sacred Lay”. 
In 1855, Mr. J. C. Thompson also published an excellent prose 





' The Song Celestial, or Bhagavad-Gita, translated from the Sanskrit text by 
Edwin Arnold, M.A. Triibner & Co., Ludgate Hill, 1885. 
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translation.__ The fact that the work has remained little known 
outside the narrow circle of oriental students is however sufficient 
_ justification for so popular a writer as Mr. Arnold entering the lists. 
What facility of verse-making can do he has done; yet it needs no 
prophet to declare that the ‘“‘ Song Celestial” will not have the popu- 
larity of the ‘‘ Light of Asia’”’. In the latter poem Mr. Arnold was 
‘not confined by the fetters of translation. Moreover Brahmanism 
does not, like Buddhism, centre round a person, and the mystic 
character of the incarnate Krishna has none of the tender human 
interest which attaches to the figure of Gautama Buddha. 

The dialogue between Krishna and his favorite disciple Arjuna, 
which constitutes the episode of the Mahabharata, called The Bhaga- 
vad Gita or Song Celestial, unlike the ‘ Divine Dialogues” of Plato, 
has little play of character. All the instruction is given by Krishna ; 
his disciple does little more than timidly question and reverently 
admire. And the teaching vouchsafed is as far removed from the 
everyday affairs of this world as a philosophy of life can well be. It 
is based entirely upon the doctrine of metempsychosis, the theory that 
each individual goes through a circle of lives determined by his merit, 
no state being eternal until assimilation with Krishna is reached. 


‘Never the spirit was born; the spirit shall cease to be never ; 
Never was time it was not; End and Beginning are dreams! 
Birthless and deathless and changeless remaineth the spirit for ever ; 
Death hath not touched it at all, dead though the house of it seems!” 


The first lesson laid down is that of doing the duty nearest hand, 
indifferent to life or death, honor or dispraise, wealth or poverty : 


** Let right deeds be 
Thy motive, not the fruit which comes from them”. 


Heaven must be found by mastery of the self. Thus does the 
Saint— 
‘* And like the ocean, day by day receiving 

Floods from all lands, which never overflows ; 

Its boundary-line not leaping, and not leaving, 
Fed by the rivers, but unswelled by those ;— 

So is the perfect one! to his soul’s ocean 
The world of sense pours streams of witchery : 

They leave him as they find, without commotion, 
Taking their tribute, but remaining sea.” 


Arjuna asks which then is best, action or meditation. Krishna 
answers to this effect: Do thine allotted tasks, free from desire. But 
if one eats fruits of the earth rendering no gift of toil, that thief steals 
from the world. Look on me, though in the three wide worlds I am 
not bound to toil, no height awaits to scale, no gift remains to gain, 
yet still I act. 

‘* Manifold the renewals of my birth 
Have been, Arjuna! and of thy births too! 
But mine I know, and thine thou knowest not. 





1A version under the title of ‘‘ The Philosophy of Spirit’’ has recently been 
put forward by a spiritist, who knows so much of Sanskrit authors as to assert it 
was written by Busiris the Ancient ! 
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When Righteousness 
Declines, O Bharata! When Wickedness 
Is strong, I rise from age to age, and take 
Visible shape, and move a man with men, 
Succoring the good, thrusting the evil back, 
And setting Virtue on her seat again. 
Who knows the truth touching my births on earth 
And my divine work, when he quits the flesh 
Puts on its load no more, falls no more down 
To earthly birth: to Me he comes, dear Prince!” 


The Hindu theory of the Avatars is part of its general philosophy of 
Pantheism and transmigration of souls, whereas the Christian doctrine 
of the Incarnation is in antagonism with Jewish Monotheism and re- 
mains to this day a stumbling block to the Jews. This alone might 
decide one that if there has been any borrowing it has not been on the 
part of the haughty and reserved Brahmans. Even in St. Jobn’s 
Gospel Jesus is rather ‘‘the way ” than the goal. In the Gita Krishna 
is boldly pronounced the source and end of all—‘‘in whom dwell all 
living things”. He declares: 
** T am alike for all! I know not hate, 

I know not favor! What is made is mine! 

But them that worship Me with love, I love; 

They are in Me, and I in them!” 


The similarity of the last lines to the teaching of the gospel is no less 
striking than the dissimilarity of the first. In contrast with the 
Christian doctrine of eternal torment, Krishna says that no one who 
performs good deeds comes to an evil end, however often he may fall 
back missing the perfect rule. He will be born again and again, until 
he has worked out his lower nature and attains the path that leads to 
Nirvana. 
‘* Tf one of evil life turn in his thought 

Straightly to me, count him amidst the good ; 

He hath the highway chosen ; he shall grow 

Righteous ere long; he shall attain that peace 

Which changes not. Thou Prince of India! 

Be certain none can perish, trusting Me.” 


At the request of Arjuna, Krishna reveals himself in his divine form. 
It is here that the poetic beauty of the Song Celestial with its luxuriant 
Oriental imagery culminates. No short extract will give any 
adequate idea of the scene. Suffice it to say that the transtiguration 
of Krishna is quite unlike that of Christ. The awe-stricken disciple 
beholds the onward sweep of the universe ever evolving and ever des- 
troying, and exclaims : 


‘** Yea! the Worlds,—seeing Thee with forms stupendous, 

With faces manifold, 
With eyes which all behold, 

Unnumbered eyes, vast arms, members tremendous, 
Flanks, lit with sun and star, 
Feet planted near and far, 

Tushes of terror, mouths wrathful and tender ; 

The Three wide Worlds before Thee 

Adore, as I adore Thee, 

Quake, as I quake to witness so much splendor.” 
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- Arjuna implores Krishna to retake his human form. Krishna complies 
and continues his instructions, which breathe a lofty morality. 


‘« Fearlessness, singleness of soul, the will 
Always to strive for wisdom ; opened hand 
And governed appetites; and piety, 

And love of lonely study; humbleness, 
Uprightness, heed to injure nought which lives, 
Truthfulness, slowness unto wrath, a mind 
That lightly letteth go what others prize ; 

And equanimity, and charity 

Which spieth no man’s faults ; and tenderness 
Towards all that suffer; a contented heart, 
Fluttered by no desires ; a bearing mild, 
Modest and grave, with manhood nobly mixed, 
With patience, fortitude, and purity ; 

An unrevengeful spirit, never given 

To rate itself too high ;—such be the signs, 

O Indian Prince! of him whose feet are set 

On that fair path which leads to heavenly birth!” 


Into the difficult question of the date of the composition of the 
Bhegavad Gita I shall not enter. Like many important points in 
Hindu chronology it is still in an unsettled state. Even those most 
inclined to give it a late origin do not fix it at later than the third 
century of the Christian era. Christians are but too apt to ascribe 
everything of worth in other religions to direct borrowing from Chris- 
tian sources, and Dr. Lorinser has adduced above a hundred passages 
from the Gita to show that its author was acquainted with the New 
Testament. Similarity of sentiment, into which these resemblances 
resolve themselves, is but a slight ground for the inference of borrow- 
ing where, as in this case, there is actually no proof whatever of the 
existence of the work at the time and in the place where it is alleged 
to have been copied from. And the argument cuts both ways, for the 
similarity may have arisen from Hindu ideas having penetrated into 
Syria or Egypt, wherever the gospels were composed. Mr. Telang 
indeed, the translator trusted by Max Miiller in his edition of the 
Sacred Books of the East, in his versified translation published at 
Bombay, gives many reasons for rejecting Dr. Lorinser’s views, and 
even for ascribing the Song Celestial to a period anterior to Gautama 
Buddha. J. M. WHEELER. 








Che Origin and Progress of Religion. 
By Proressor Lupwic Biicuner, M.D. 


(TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN.) 





Tue sharper and the more threatening the strife between Religion 
and Science, between belief and knowledge, the more pressing is the 
need to be clearly informed about the origin and definition of that 
which is termed ‘‘ Religion’; and especially is it important to regard 
it, not from the contracted standpoint of theology or of metaphysics, 
but from the ground of objective science. Such a ground is taken by 
Eugéne Véron, the author of a lately published and very excellent 
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book, the “‘ Histoire naturelle des religions”. He defines religion 
as ‘‘belief in the supernatural’’, a definition quite agreeable to 
the etymological signification of the word. (The Latin word 
religio signfies reverence for, or awe of, the Gods.) This definition is 
also closely related, at least, to that of Max Miiller, who regards 
religion as the perception of the Infinite. But in truth, proceeds 
M. Véron, the distinction between ‘‘natural” and ‘‘ supernatural” 
implies a certain advance in culture or in reflective ability, which is 
wanting in the earlier stages of mankind. For the rudest savages the 
first, the original step towards religion consists in Animism, which 
may be regarded as the first form of spiritualism ; in this they ascribe 
to nature and to all the objects surrounding them a life or a spirit 
resembling their own. Savages who cannot count up to three, are all 
spiritualists, and among them are to be found the most far-reaching 
doctrines of a metaphysical kind, which many learned men of the 
present day regard as the last word of science, whereas in reality they 
are only the earliest stammerings of ignorance. The savage is a 
visionary (clairvoyant) by nature, disposed thereunto by his long 
voluntary or involuntary fasts, his dreams, and his fear of the souls of 
the dead. He regards his own soul as something material, which 
hovers about in dreams, swoons, trances, etc., and in death leaves the 
body ; which leaves tracks in the sand as it walks, and has a certain 
weight. Modern spiritualists maintain in similar fashion that spirits 
have a weight of three or four ounces. 

Fetishism must be considered as the earliest form of Animism, and 
therefore of religion; this is found to be most widely spread among 
the tribes of the ‘“‘ dark places of the earth’, and its explanation is 
that the savage regards his fetish, or any living or lifeless object, as 
the habitation of a mighty spirit, who exercises his power there- 
through. Fetishism is not in itself a religion, but is the necessary 
origin of all religions, and is indeed more sensible than those of the 
nineteenth century ; for the poor savage has a right to believe in the 
reality of his dreams and visions, and the whole world is for him 
peopled with souls, or spirits, who work him good or evil, and whom 
he seeks to propitiate by means of his fetish. Furthermore, our 
modern religions are still full of fetishes, a fact probably to be ex- 
plained as a case of atavism (reversion), and which is illustrated by 
‘Véron by a number of interesting examples down to Notre Dame de 
Lourdes. Fetishism itself may be still clearly seen in the ideas of the 
lowest classes of even the most civilised nations. 


Idolatry, or the worship of images, closely allied to Fetishism, is 
the next stage, and smoothes the transition to Anthropomorphism, the 
humanisation of the divine. Images or pictures of the Gods or of 
supernatural powers are set up, and are punished if they do not fulfil 
the desires of their worshippers; or houses, roads, etc., are protected 
by erecting terrible figures. Pictures of saints are treated in much 
the same fashion to-day. 

On this follows thé worship of purely spiritual beings, devoid of 
external features, who wander about in woods, ravines, etc., and are 
dangerous to the living, especially by night. From this again was 
evolved the well known cult of ancestors, representing a singular kind 
of religion, still prevailing in China and Japan, which is partly the 
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cause of the conservative character of those nations, since every novelty 
appears as a sin against the ancestral spirits. The Gods of such cults 
_ are often merely these spirits of the dead. For the rest, such views 
; deserve more respect than do the phantasies of present-day meta- 
physicians and theologians, who, to escape scientific conclusions, throw 
themselves into the arms of the most absurd theories. Belief in the 
* universal vitality of Nature, for instance, is far more rational than 
belief in the Trinity in Unity. 

Religion developes from fetishism first among the tribes which are 
sufficiently advanced to distinguish between ‘‘natural” and “ super- 
natural”’’, a distinguishment which serves as the commencement of a 
more and more separate science of the supernatural. Hence also, if 
one fetish manifests more power than another, and is in possession of 
individuals, are developed the crafts of magicians, priests, and wizards. 
By fasts, asceticism, solitude, etc., such folk, who seem to be at once 
deceivers and deceived, attain supernatural powers and capacities, 
especially as medicine-men in the so-called “possessions”, due to 
illness. 

At first there is no fetishistic cult. The fetish is only regarded as 
a talisman, and becomes an object of reverence and worship—in which 
living sacrifices seem the most appropriate—by a process of idolatrous 
transformation. The transition from such religious conceptions to 
Theism, belief in God, is accomplished by the deification of the various 
natural phenomena of earth and sky—thunder, lightning, wind, rain, 
earthquakes, stars, sun, moon, rainbows, comets, etc. Among these 
the sun takes the highest place, as the great dispenser of light and 
life, the conqueror of the haunted and destruction-bringing darkness. 
Animism is imperfect anthropomorphism, devoid of knowledge or 
analysis, man seeing himself in everything, knowing nothing 
higher or wider, and no universal law. In contrast to this, Theism 
conceives of supernatural powers, separated from objects, from phi- 
nomena, and ruling over them. Souls or spirits sever themselves from 
things, and become independent existences. 

The earliest form of Theism is Polytheism, in which the various 
Gods are ranged in ranks and degrees, as in human society. Gene- 
rally, but not always, the Sun appears as the chief deity, while beside 
him the Earth, especially in the fertile plains of central Asia, plays a 
prominent part. The Earth, which bears also the name of “the 
great Mother”, appears as the incarnation of fertility and as a virgin, 
her products being regarded as the result of spontaneous generation, 
arising without seed. ‘This thought reappears still in the ‘‘ Mother 
of God”, who conceives and brings forth, remaining a pure virgin. 
When the necessity of the concurrence of the male element was 
recognised, the conception of a hermaphrodite deity arose, and the 
Earth-Goddess was depicted with the attributes of both sexes. With 
this, in further development, were connected the strange phenomena 
of Phallism and religious prostitution, and of hetairism. 


If the various religions are contemplated from this point of view, 
it appears, from the oldest scripture of our Aryan race, the Rig-Veda, 
that the Aryan mind in India traversed all the lower stages of re- 
ligious development, but passed beyond them more rapidly than 
did other races. In this development the great contrast of light and 
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darkness plays a chief rd/e; out of this arose the conception of good 
and bad Gods, the latter at first having predominance, in consequence 
of the miserable condition of primitive man. At last, however, Indra, 
the almighty God of the heavens and the embodiment -of light, 
triumphs over his rival, and is therefore loaded with songs of praise in 
the Rig-Veda. Each morning, ere the coming of dawn, burnt 
sacrifices were offered up to procure the re-appearance of the light, 
which was not regarded as certain, but as due to the goodness of the 
Gods. Hence arose the venerated worship of Agni (/ignis/, the 
God of Fire, as the terrene image of the sun, until finally Brahma, as 
the highest deity, united the countless hordes of inferior Gods under 
his supremacy, and thereby founded the Priest-hierarchy of India. 
Out of Brahmanism was evolved the revolutionary and atheistic creed 
of Buddhism, with its wonderful conception of Nirvana, the absorption 
of the conscious personality into the unconscious All; and in later 
descent also the various religious systems of the Greeks, Romans, 
Persians, Teutons, ete. 


Judaism also originated in Fetishism, whereof the clearest traces 
are to be found in the Old Testament, a book written long after the 
time of Moses—when the Jews had developed out of a nomadic into an 
agricultural people—and containing endless absurdities and contradic- 
tions. The only really ancient parts of the Bible are the early 
prophets, a few psalms and fragments, and the book of Judges. 
Later follows, as everywhere, the worship of the meteorological Gods 
—wind, clouds, light, heat, fertility, stars, sun, sky, ete.—under dif- 
ferent names; above all, however, that of the sun, and of the light 
or sky, the latter being identical with the supreme God Elohim, 
Jahveh or Jehovah, while the sun-God Adonai is only the first 
minister or servant of Jahveh. The myth of Samson is a pure solar 
myth, and had already appeared in the Rig-Veda in similar form; 
and all Judaic myths may be explained in connexion with solar 
worship, and the struggle between light and darkness. Here also 
the Messianic idea had its origin, although later it assumed quite a 
different form. 

The supreme position assigned to Jahveh led the Jews towards 
Monotheism, which, however, only became dominant after the founda- 
tion of Jerusalem and the building of the temple, the political con- 
centration initiated by David and Solomon also rendering desirable 
such a religious attitude. None the less were there many reversions 
to Polytheism, until Monotheism became definitely and firmly estab- 
lished 454 3.c. But even here the monotheistic idea was very narrow, 
and the Jewish God was always the God of the Jews, not of other 
nations. 

For the rest, the much vaunted Jewish Monotheism cannot be 
regarded as a step in advance. Who, for instance, would venture to 
set the civilization of the monotheistic Jews and Arabs above that of 
the polytheistic Greeks and Romans? If the most highly civilized 
nations of to-day are monotheistic, they owe their civilization to 
causes other than their religion. 

Islamism is an offshoot of Judaism, its founder desiring to rein- 
state the religion of Abraham and the unity of God. He represents 
the purest Monotheism, without persons in the Godhead, although 

Cc 
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this afterwards succumbed before fetishistic degenerations. If Maho- 
met returned to earth to-day, he would be astonished and irritated at 
the result of his work, as Christ and Zoroaster would be at the results 
of theirs. 

“Out of Judaism, modified by Indian influences, was evolved Chris- 
tianity, the religion which loves God more than man, and prepares 
man fpr death instead of for life. Its founder was a Jew, a Jewish 
reformer, who said of himself that he had not come to destroy the 
prophets but to fulfil them. He had no intention of either bringing 
about a revolution or of founding a new religion. His whole object, 
based on the Messianic prophecies, was to prepare the way for the 
kingdom of God—the great judgment of Jahveh—the advent of which 
was, he thought, close at hand, and which, in the Jews’ opinion, was 
to give to their nation the sovereignty of the world. He is ever repeat- 
ing in the Gospels, especially in that of Matthew, the well-known 
warning: ‘‘ Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand”. The God 
of the Jews was a narrow, proud, obstinate, Oriental despot, who 
took pleasure in the suffering of his creatures, and exacted stupid 
weak submission to his will. Man isa slave, lying prostrate before 
him, miserable, ignorant, infected with hereditary sin. This concep- 
tion has passed more or less into Christianity, which makes everything 
dependent on the grace and good will of Almighty God. He knows 
and ordains everything beforehand, leading the evil towards sin, the 
good towards virtue. Strictly speaking the Christian, therefore, 
cannot have free-will, morality, or responsibility, the latter falling 
on God alone. If on the ground of such doctrines, and of the 
dogma of the omnipotence and omniscience of God, we bring 
against the defenders of Christianity striking contradictions, follies, 
and limitless injustice, we receive for only answer the doubtful com- 
fort: ‘‘God is incomprehensible ; his justice is other than the justice 
of men.” 

For the rest, Christian morality is a morality of interest, which 
exists only in expectation of a thousandfold repayment in heaven, and 
which knows only the virtues of the cloister. The ancients grounded 
morality on virtue and happiness, whereas the Christian is only virtuous 
out of regard to God’s will and for future reward. The virtues of 
brotherliness and mutual love are much more strongly recommended 
and set forth in Pythagoras, Euripides, Cicero, and many others than 
in Christianity, so that it must rather be considered as a step back- 
wards than one in advance in relation to morality. The much-bepraised 
Christian charity is directed only towards those wko love God, but 
must be entirely thrown on one side when dealing with heretics, un- 
believers, etc., a fact whereof history is known to yield the saddest 
proofs. In the merciless heretic-hunts of later centuries, out-rivalling 
all other horrors of history, we can only recognise the old revengeful 
and bloodthirsty God of the Jews, not the God of Christ-like goodness 
and charity. But however beautiful the latter may be considered to 
be, he can only be regarded as a retrogradation, when compared with 
the Gods of the ancients. The Greeks, eight hundred years before the 
definite foundation of Christianity, held far more elevated ideas of the 
divinity than did Jesus; the God of Socrates has tenfold the value of 
the Christian deity, while the virtues preached by Xenophon and Plato 
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at the least yield in nothing to the Christian, and the latter is the true 
author of the dogma of the immortality of the soul. 

To maintain, says a famous historian, that Christianity bestowed 
on the world moral truths before unknown, shews either gross ignor- 
ance or intentional fraud. 

On the contrary, Christianity has shewn indifference or enmity to 
a whole mass of ideas, which in all times have been sacred to men 
and still are so. From the nerveless submission to an almighty God 
preached by it, flows its indifference to country and to political op- 
pression; from this also arises its aversion to the family and to 
marriage, the latter of which is regarded as a carnal appetite and a 
temptation of Satan. ‘‘It is good for a man’’, said the misogynic 
Paul, in his first epistle to the Corinthians, ‘‘ not to touch a woman” ; 
and Augustine, one of the Fathers of the Church, went so far as to 
condemn as sinful the love of parents for their children. From the 
Christian point of view, woman is a creature of lowly kind, whose 
possession of a soul is doubtful, in the judgment of the Fathers, and 
who is wholly in subjection to man. Marriage is only permitted to 
increase the number of God’s worshippers. Jesus himself did not 
trouble himself about his family, and even denied it: he bade his 
disciples hate their families and completely renounce family ties 
(Luke xiv., 26). For the rest, consequent thought implies this: for 
if God, in verity, is to be all in all to the Christian, little or nothing 
remains over for the family. 

Christ despised property, as he despised the family. He preached 
hatred of the rich, forbade the laying up of treasures, pronounced 
only the poor to be blessed, and required community of goods. These 
views necessarily led to communism, and the Christian monasteries, 
which later had such wide acceptance, were truly communistic. Christ 
apparently owed these views, as well as many others, to the religious 
sect of the Essenes, who at that time numbered in Palestine about 
4,000 souls, living in a kind of monastic community under very strict 
rules, practising voluntary self-denial, and professing unlimited faith - 
in God and the immortality of the soul (after Josephus and Philo). 

Likewise was Labor, the bringer of blessings, which makes the 
happiness of the individual as of the nation, more or less foreign to, 
or hated by Christianity. Be not careful for eating, drinking, or for 
clothing, but trust to your “heavenly Father ”’, as do the fowls of the 
air and the lilies of the field! (Matt. vi., 24-35: Luke xii., 22-31). 
Seek only the kingdom of God, awaiting the great day of judgment : 
all the rest shall provide for itself. 

One of the severest reproaches that can be levelled against the 
beneficent action of Christianity is its open approval of the abomin- 
able institution of slavery, against which many voices had been raised 
among heathen philosophers. Jesus himself does not indeed speak 
on it, but Paul, the real founder of world-wide Christianity, took it 
expressly under his protection, and sent back to his master a runaway 
slave. ‘The Fathers did the same, contenting themselves with recom- 
mending gentle treatment of slaves. In accordance therewith, slavery 
has endured long amongst Christian people, until quite lately in 
America, and still exists to-day in Brazil and the colonies of Spain. 

Moreover the appearance of Jesus was a perfectly insignificant 
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event to his contemporaries, who shewed no astonishment over it, and it 
was not even mentioned by contemporary historians, or by those of the 
first century. The Messianic idea was first set forth by the Apostles, 
and it was not till long after the death of the founder of Christianity 
that influences made themselves felt which, based on the exaltation of 
faith in the supernatural, formed from his teaching a new religion, 
and elaborated a number of doctrines alien to primitive Christianity. 
The peculiar organisation of the Christian Church first appeared in the 
second century after Christ, and it was animated by a spirit of intole- 
rance and persecuting zeal which gradually developed into huge pro- 
portions. He who believed not in Christ and in the teaching of the 
Christian Church was damned and lost, to which everlasting damnation 
was added later the earthly penalty of death by fire. 

If the question be put: How did a religion which in its Semitic 
elements was so contrary to the ideas and feelings of the Aryan 
nations, and which hindered the progress of mankind for fifteen 
hundred years and still clogs it, none the less win such power and 
spread so widely ? the answer must include a number of circumstances, 
some necessary, some accidental. Among these the flattery of the 
lowest classes of society contained in the Christian dogmas, and the 
hope of reward and improvement in face of the general misery, due 
to Roman oppression and the increasing inroads of the barbarians, 
may have played a considerable part: so did also the simultaneous 
decay of belief in the old Gods. 

The cultured classes of society may have also been influenced by 
the great resemblance of the new teaching to the mystical doctrines of 
Neo-Platonism, then widely received. 

No less than eighteen assemblies of the Church, Church Councils, 
were held one after another in the years 325, 381, 431, 451, 558, 680, 
787, 869, 1123, 1139, 1179, 1215, 1245, 1274, 1311, 1414-18, 
1438-42, 1545-63. These were chiefly called to put an end to 
the continual quarrels over dogma and ecclesiastical squabbles, and 
were concerned with the further development and affirming of 
ecclesiastical doctrines; at last the Council of Trent issued 
the famous canons and anathemas, which shew to what stage of 
intellectual degeneration minds may be reduced by religious in- 
fluences—a degeneration to which a stop was only put by the 
Reformation, and the intellectual struggles of the 18th century. 
Nevertheless, the last Council held at Rome, in 1870, had the im- 
pudence to set up, right in the teeth of science and sound reason, the 
doctrines of the immaculate conception of the Blessed Virgin and of the 
infallibility of the Pope; thus proclaiming the absolute monarchy of 
the Church. Soon thereupon followed, as a consequent result of this 
dogma, the famous Papal Encyclical, which is neither more nor less 
than an open, unabashed proclamation of war against the whole of 
modern culture, civilization, and science. 

If we now finally glance over the whole developed demonstration 
of M. Véron, we behold an ever-increasing opposition between reli- 
gion and science, between supernatural and natural, divine and non- 
divine ordering of the world. At first men were led to religious 
views by fear of the tremendous forces of Nature, and of the wander- 
ing souls of the dead; herein religion and science were in no way 
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separated. It was the complete sovereignty of subjectivism. But 
in proportion as objectivism, the scientific study of the external 
world, advances, religion is compelled to fall more and more into the 
background, until at last the stage is reached in which reason, 
justice, and morality shall take the place of the absurd, contradic- 
tory, and anti-rational doctrines of the Church; and man _ shail 
acknowledge that morality is and must be quite independent of reli- 
gious conceptions. Only when the word “religion” is understood in 
quite other sense than the one in which it is here used; when it 
implies the wider meaning of those universal and ideal views and 
yearnings which go beyond the existence of the individual, and 
which satisfy the needs of heart and reason; only then can Free- 
thinkers speak of their ‘‘religion’’, or call themselves ‘‘free-religious ”’ 
men. Even belief in the general possibility of supernatural or super- 
human forms of existence can be held from such a standpoint, having 
regard to the weakness and the limitations of human knowledge, pro- 
vided that they are kept out of relation to our own existence, and that 
theological or philosophical phantasies are excluded. In this sense 
may our great poet Schiller have used the word ‘‘religion” in his 
famous saying: ‘ Which religion do you acknowledge?—None of 
them all!—And why none ?—F'rom religion !”’. 
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Nor merely by the account of those who seek to reorganise it, but on 
the admission of those who think it is very well as it is, the science of 
Political Economy is at this moment in a position which may fairly be 
called one of discredit; some say, a state of neglect. Perhaps the 
one description is as true as the other; and perhaps neither is much 
to the purpose. Only the inveterate instinct of conservatism enables 
us, in the face of the universal demonstration of evolution, to feel 
either surprise or perplexity at the simple fact of a change in the 
relation of the general mind at any period to a particular set of 
doctrines; and only the cognate appetite for finality induces us to 
deplore what we call a transition state—as if all states were not 
transitional. Not to wander from our particular problem into a 
homily on human fallibility, let us simply insist that a chronic recon- 
struction of economics is no more and no less a matter of course than 
the chronic reconstruction of all other sciences; the measure of the 
frequency being simply the nature, scope, and complexity of the 
relations involved in each. That is to say, your Euclid may last you 
two thousand years, while your Mill may be far gone in the second 
generation. A disingenuous, or thoughtless, pretence of unanimity 
among the students of the physical sciences may make the case of 
economics seem particularly bad; but a very slight scrutiny of the 
facts exposes the sophism. 

The state of the case in economics at present, then, is that the ex- 
position of the laws of commerce associated with the names of Smith, 
Ricardo, and Mill, is widely impugned as inadequate, artificial, mis- 
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leading, abstract, fantastic, and half a dozen bad things besides; and 
the old guard, so to speak, recognise the extent of the reaction in a 
spirit in which there is more of sorrow than of anger, and less of con- 
fidence than either. Various writers are directly or indirectly credited 
with sounding the note of the new departure in this country—as 
Bagehot, Mr. Harrison, Professor Ingram, Arnold Toynbee—but the 
truth is that even in England the Ricardian summary of economics 
was never quite supreme, Malthus and Jones, for instance, having 
called it in question much in the spirit in which it is challenged to- 
day; and the now general protest against its dismissal of the problem 
of the organisation of labor is only the formulating among the 
cultured classes of the instinctive resentment which almost from the 
first it awoke in the minds of the workers. In Germany, where, as in 
France, Ricardo never was in the ascendant, there has grown up a 
school, now tolerably strong, which goes in general by the name of 
the ‘“historical’’, and this, gaining ground in England, represents 
perhaps the most important of the forces of heterodoxy. 

The dissatisfaction with the old formulas, however, is undoubtedly 
made the pretext for a good deal of mere depreciation of economics 
asa science. Thus a popular novelist is found making a character—a 
young lady—deride the whole body of its teachings as having no 
basis in or relation to actual life; and if it be objected that the 
novelist knows about as much of economics as he credits the young 
lady with knowing about life, it may be answered that the Political 
Economy Club itself, on the occasion of the Smith centenary in 1874, 
confessed that some such feeling as is expressed by the young lady in 
the novel seemed then to be very common; while such a distinguished 
member as Mr. Lowe, now Lord Sherbrooke, as good as expressed a 
belief that Political Economy had done its work. After that, certainly, 
the innovators need not be diffident. 

Such a strange conception as that of a science having ‘done its 
work” correlates with all the unwisdom which has been uttered on 
economics as a science, whether by its votaries or its detractors; 
and the fit treatment of it here, as it happens, will include all that 
need be said under the head of the rationale of economics; for it 
serves to raise in the directest way the central issue. Like Mr. Lowe, 
the Ricardians proper as well as the ‘historical’? school believe that 
there is a work done or to be done by economics: what is it? 
And what are the three conceptions of it? To begin with, it is a 
much easier thing to misrepresent Ricardo, and father on him narrow 
doctrines, than to decide as to his real inner attitude towards social 
problems. As was long ago remarked by Garnier, and doubtless by 
many another before him, ‘All philosophical sects owe their first 
origin and foundation to the discovery of some great truth; and it 
is the madness inspiring their members, to deduce everything from 
this new discovery, that contributes most to their downfall”. It was 
not so much the generalisations and formulas of Ricardo in them- 
selves as the confident application of them by his followers to one 
concrete problem after another, that earned for Ricardianism the re- 
proach of a “vicious abstractness’’. John Mill, looked at fairly, is 
seen to have had in him less of the discredited tone of finality than 
had the orthodoxy which professed to found on him. It was his weak- 
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ness not to be able to deliver himself from the formulas and shibbo- 
leths of his predecessors; and between these and his own inclinations 
he falls into a sad series of inconsistencies ; but as far as spirit is con- 
cerned he is really a forerunner of the historical school, and this in a 
sense in which Smith—who certainly goes much into history—was not, 
for he has aclear conception that there are great changes to come. If, 
however, allowing for this, we sum up the explicit teaching of English 
economics from Smith to Mill, we are shut up to the admission that it 
implied the ‘‘ work of economics ” to be for the most part the enforce- 
ment of the all-importance of freedom, alike to international trade and 
home industry. That is the practical lesson to be drawn from all its 
expositions of natural tendency in regard to trade, money, wages, 
division of labor, rent, and prices. Mill foreshadowed the later spirit 
in so far as he proposed a land system adjusted on other principles 
than that of /aissez faire, mused on the ethical problem of the idle 
classes, turned his eye on unearned increment, and confused himself 
over the question of ‘‘ unproductive” expenditure. But just because 
this was a reaching forward, the prevailing economics of his time, 
while clustering round Mill’s ‘“‘Principles’’, did not respond to his 
promptings. His school remained identified with simple freedom and 
laissez faire. But to understand aright how this came to be so we have 
to look further back. 

Objection has been taken to the term ‘historical’ as a description 
of the economic school so named; but if they have not fully illumi- 
nated their title, it is none the less true that a historical method is the 
path to a sufficient economic philosophy. The trouble is that some 
patrons of the historical plan cannot forgive their predecessors for not 
having anticipated them. If we try to formulate the historical attitude 
towards economic science, we shall, I think, find it to consist in seeing 
not only that institutions and social conditions are continually changing, 
but that the theories of society are necessarily as relative as its insti- 
tutions. This may seem a truism, but how far is it recognised in 
formal economic teaching? Take the subject of the great bullion 
delusion which prevailed in the Middle Ages. [Everybody who has 
dipped into economics knows that, as in Ancient Greece and Rome, so 
for centuries in Christendom, statesmen and traders and philosophers 
alike supposed the better part of wealth to consist in the abundant 
possession of gold and silver; and that laws were persistently laid 
down by kings and States to prevent by the strongest penalties the 
exportation of gold, and to further its importation. This passion for 
the precious metals was the essence of the ‘“‘mercantile system”’. 
Reasonable people to-day can see the shortsightedness of the passion, 
and we felicitate ourselves on our superiority to it; albeit it seems to 
be one of the most abiding sentiments of that large body of amateur 
politicians known as Couservatives. But do we recognise how natural 
it was originally? It is frequently assumed that it was on a level 
with the savage’s love of gaudy things and his superstitious attach- 
ment to particular objects, but it was in reality something more 
rational. Even the process of reasoning from the value of money as 
between exchangers to its supposed value to the entire community, 
was a step towards a science of economics; just as alchemy made for 
chemistry, and astrology for astronomy. But that is not all. As 
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Hume notices in his essay ‘‘On Money”, medieval rulers, for whom 
war was the most absorbing of all pursuits, had a special need for 
gold. ‘The sinews of war” was then its natural description. Levies 
of supplies on his subjects would not serve the king’s purpose: he 
must have the utmost use of such facilities as bullion could give. And 
it was in large measure the mere blind application of this considera- 
tion to general policy that made all the manifold mischief associated 
with bullionism and mercantilism. Within two and a half centuries, 
fifty years of war for the idea, Say sums up. It is clear enough to- 
day that the ‘‘ work” of economics in those times should have been to 
go into the matter more sagaciously than the rulers did, and so expose 
the folly of restrictive laws as to trade and bullion. Certain historic 
antecedents had created a certain political problem which all public 
men read backwards, and the pseudo-economics of the time gave but 
the formulated misconceptions of the general mass. When such men 
as Dudley North and Hume bent their intelligence on the various 
sections of the problem, what they did was to penetrate behind delusive 
appearances and deduce substantial truths concerning the real move- 
ments of commerce, just as Copernicus ascertained the real relations of 
the earth and the sun to be different from the apparent ones. And, 
just like Copernicus, the early Free Traders presented to the prac- 
titioners of other sciences, or arts, results which were to these of pro- 
found importance; with the usual result of finding tradition and 
empiricism far too potent forces of obstruction to be overcome in a 
generation. Still, they saw clearly enough that the function of their 
science was to make out the natural tendencies, the real relations and 
movements of things, in all matters of trade and commerce, and so 
demonstrate where and how far legal interference with or encourage- 
ment of these tendencies was either mischievous or futile. The actual 
service done by the economist, in whatever spirit he might work, was 
to present the politician with truths which should guide his action. 


Political Economy being thus seen to be an attempt at reducing 
to law the confusing phzenomena of social and international traffic, 
it is easy to understand the rise of the French school of Physiocrats. 
These thinkers represented the extreme logical reaction from the 
delusion that the medium of exchange was the main part of wealth; 
and between their conception of the economic basis of society and 
that which they attacked, there cannot be a moment’s comparison. 
They were scientific and rational where the world previously had been 
superficial and superstitious: they substituted for an entirely inadequate 
solution of the commercial problem one on which a strong and wise 
Government might have established an unprecedentedly sound policy. 
That later French and English writers alike should, on the strength 
of his over-emphasis of natural forces and apparent under-estimate 
of those of man, persistently depreciate Quesnay as beside Smith, only 
shows that the later generations have been too much engrossed by 
their own immediate economic problem to recognise the stride made 
by their forerunners. These first ‘‘ Economists”, as a school, are vir- 
tually the founders of economic science; and no apparent perversity 
in denying credit to labor—I say apparent, for it is a matter of expres- 
sion rather than conception—can countervail the imniense gain to 
practical philosophy represented by their exposition that wealth comes 
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from and consists in actual matter and force, and not merely in the 
charmed counters which facilitate exchange. Not only did they show 
this; they saw, with the two or three enlightened English observers 
of trade, that freedom was just then the one thing needful for that. 
Smith, studying with consummate sagacity the conditions of another 
country, gave substantially the same lesson to his contemporaries, only 
excelling the Physiocrats in the practicality with which he appreciated 
the ré/e of labor and specially insisted on the importance of removing 
the shackles imposed by the past. Some economists to-day hold up 
their hands in wonder at the blindness of the Physiocrats to what 
Smith saw; but was it wonderful that men who studied economic 
pheenomena in the France of Louis XV. should be chiefly impressed 
by the importance of agriculture and the scientific propriety of drawing 
the entire State revenue from a tax on rent? Smith was face-to-face 
with a growing industrialism, and naturally gave it a large part of 
his attention. His main service, in fact, was to expound in the indus- 
trial interest the great principle of freedom, which has only been 
fully acted on as regards trade in our own century, its application to 
contemporary politics in France having been all too startling to gain 
it much favor in any other direction. 

Now, the trouble in economics at this moment is that it has not 
systematically grappled with the problem of present conditions as the 
Physiocrats did with that of their time and country, and Smith with 
that of his. That is to say, while students of various sides of 
economics go on working vigorously enough at contemporary prob- 
lems, the recognised text-books, the formule of the science, supply 
little more than the solutions of Smith and Ricardo. What Ricardo 
did was to bring an admirable deductive faculty to bear on the 
problems appreciated in his own time, and to supplement the common- 
sense reasonings of Smith with a demonstration of the pure logic of 
the science, thus strengthening in a great degree the case for Free 
Trade. That being so, it is something approaching to fanaticism to 
mix up denunciation of his method with the demand for a new 
departure. His ‘‘vicious abstraction” is the dry light of a mind 
eminently qualified for abstraction, playing on the social problems of 
his time. The enthusiasts of to-day, contemplating changed condi- 
tions, and finding his data more limited than theirs, charge him with 
being unpractical when in reality his present inadequacy arises from 
his having been essentially ‘‘ practical” in the inveterate English 
sense. His “ Principles” are a manual of economic reasoning for the 
use of the men of his day; and while his deductive method can never 
be discredited in itself, being truly a great reinforcement of economic 
science, he is insufficient for our needs just because his practical prob- 
lems are not ours. Between him and us are two generations of an 
almost frenetic industrialism: we contemplate a society which has ex- 
tensively tried the experiment of free competition ; he had to persuade 
his countrymen to let the experiment be tried. Steam has stepped in 
to push it further than the old Free Traders could well have dreamed 
of ; and moral development seems at times to have gone almost as far 
as that of machinery. Hence, while, as I take it, no generalisation of 
Ricardo’s can be shown to have seriously misrepresented the economic 
facts of his own day for those who had to deal with them as legislators, 
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we want something more than his generalisations. The ‘reaction ”’, 
in so far as it is reasonable, is simply the expression of this need. We 
see perfectly the impregnability of the case for Free Trade : we assent 
to his deductions concerning rent, wages, value, and prices: but we 
have to face a difficulty which in the nature of the case could not 
exist for him—the difficulty of the diseases growing out of that very 
freedom of competition which for his day was a necessity and an ad- 
vance: this in addition to the evil of the implication of our vast 
industrialism in the fluctuations of the yield of the soil. And all the 
while the old analysis, the prescription for the old conjuncture, con- 
stitutes our ‘‘ orthodox” economics: our leading teachers are Mill— 
who partially alleviates the insufficiency of his predecessors by dis- 
cussing co-operation, land systems, and Socialist theories, with a lean- 
ing to the proletariat—and Fawcett, who re-arranges Mill without 
any alleviation to speak of. 

The later movement of economics, of course, is as intelligible as the 
earlier. As the Physiocrats swung round from bullionism to the cult 
of physical forces, so the Free Traders, having to overthrow a series of 
legislative interferences with trade which had been almost without 
exception mischievous, came to believe that to secure the absolute 
neutrality of the State was the sole aim of economic science. The first 
error of which Smith was convicted was his partial defence of the 
usury laws: the more reason to suppose that in abolition of State in- 
terference lay the whole of economic wisdom for his followers. And 
it cannot be said that they are yet proved as a body to have been 
otherwise than negatively wrong. It has yet to be shown that the 
evils of industrialism must be dealt with by the compulsory association 
called the State, and not by voluntary associations within the State. 
But those economists of the past generation who were so confident in 
the virtue of free competition as to deprecate or attack even codpera- 
tion, were assuredly wrong positively. Even before Ricardo there 
had been set forth a law which confuted them indirectly, and which 
leads to their further and direct confutation. Malthus showed that 
below all the phenomena of industry and exchange there worked the 
blind force of population—a force of which the uncontrolled action 
meant misery unspeakable. This master-idea possessed him thoroughly, 
and there is accordingly even in Malthus’s errors as an economist a 
significance which seems to have been little recognised. While 
Ricardo, who accepted the law of population, was resolute for Free 
Trade, Malthus sought to restrict the importation of corn. A blun- 
dering adherence to old prejudices, say his critics. But there was a 
method in the mistake. Malthus knew his ground too well not to see 
that industrial expansion and abundance of cheap food must in the 
then circumstances give a tremendous impulse to population, thus 
making for poverty as well as for wealth; and if he blundered in 
respect of the nature of the check he sought to impose, he was none 
the less dimly awake to the problem before posterity while his fellow- 
believers in the law of population were content to attack the immediate 
task and leave posterity to take care of itself. But what Malthus 
proved concerning the blind operation of egoistic impulse in the pro- 
pagation of the species points to the further conclusion, now forcing 
itself more and more strongly on men, that the sheer play of self- 
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regarding impulse must mean mischief in industrialism likewise. One 
day men will perhaps wonder that the eyes which saw the one truth 
could fail to see the other: that it could ever be possible to believe the 
mere eager pursuit of private interest on the part of individuals could 
work the weal of industry, after it had been shown how population 
constantly tends to outrun subsistence so long as men think procrea- 
tion needs no control. But we to-day can see well enough how things 
stood with our fathers. For them self-interest in industry was a 
motive force that had never been otherwise than fettered; and they 
protested with all sincerity that it would work pure good, simply be- 
cause the restraint had been shown always to work evil. 

This, then, is how we stand in economics to-day. Like our fore- 
fathers we have our special problems to solve; and our leading 
problem is the prescription of the economic course which will not only 
save industry trom its curse of chronic paralysis, but reconcile the 
production of wealth with the elevation of the producers. For, be it 
noticed, we are now in the position of having to prescribe something 
to do, rather than of having to recommend the leaving of something 
undone. The diagnosis of the disease has been largely accomplished : 
we know that it is in the nature of our competitive system to produce 
chronic fevers of over-production, to be inexorably followed by deadly 
depression; and as the remedy for this and other elements of disturbance 
must be some complex process of adjustment, it is for the economist 
to think that out just as he has analysed the course of the trouble. 
His prescription may be addressed to the politician, it may be to the 
proletariat individually or collectively, it may be to the employers of 
labor, it may be to each and to all. Indeed there can hardly be any 
single solution. He must in any case first of all urge parental 
prudence on every individual, and he will probably advise the workers 
to better the chances of their children by having them taught to turn 
their hands to more industries than one, and so to some extent secure 
them from the fluctuations of trade. The old economics insisted much 
on the advantages of the division of labor: to-day we have to deal 
with its disadvantages and dangers. Seeing the corrupting influence 
of competition alike on men and on products, the modern economist 
may see fit to counsel a certain line of conduct to consumers who are 
willing to check the deterioration: and here, perhaps, he trenches on 
the field of morals. But in truth the economist has from the first 
been holding out one hand to the moralist while he holds out the other 
to the politician. He could not take a step without some ethical 
assumptions, and if he now pursues his inquiries from an advanced 
moral standpoint and in a new spirit—if he investigates the economics 
of the problem of duly rewarding labor, checking the extreme 
accumulation of wealth, and cutting down the idle classes—he is none 
the less an economist because he thus shows himself to be in sympathy 
with the best ethical and political aspirations of his time. Now, as 
always, the end of his science is to instruct action; and he will but 
perpetuate his reproach if he fails to instruct the most forward spirits 
how best they may attain their ends. It is significant that Mill, who 
in his young days skilfully argued that economics simply analysed 
certain phenomena and stood aloof from the “art of legislation”’, 
absolutely turned his back on his early theory in his later practice, 
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and gave his main economic work its distinctive character by dealing 
largely with the applications of his principles. And so too, as Pro- 
fessor Cossa has noted, with Senior and Cairnes; of whom the latter, 
besides, has delivered the severest rebukes ever bestowed on the 
optimism and the dogmatism of the extreme non-interventionists. 

If the foregoing statement of the function or end of economics be 
sound, there can be no need to supplement it by a re-discussion of the 
old conundrum as to whether the science is physical or mental, or 
neither, or therefore both. ‘‘A physical science,” ‘‘also a moral 
science,” ‘a physical moral science,’ Mr. Macleod lucidly describes 
it, naturally floundering a good deal where Cairnes stumbled. The 
logic of definition has an interest of its own, but as regards the 
practice of economics it can matter very little how we define it so long 
as we recognise that it can no more be cut off from other processes of 
inquiry than can the study of electricity from that of chemistry, 
paleontology from anatomy, or anatomy from pathology. There is 
no risk of a general conversion to the grotesque doctrine of the 
perturbed Professor Price, that economics must carefully avoid being 
scientific. We may be in some danger from the growing tendency to 
specialise in narrow sections of knowledge; but we cannot now lose 
the perception of the unity of all science. And just to the extent to 
which we recognise this truth are we debarred from detiding or 
morally condemning the systems we have outgrown. The difference 
between their framers and us is one of social philosophy, of relation 
to the general movement of the race; and we do but give effect to our 
philosophy as they did to theirs. Our economics must indeed be 
re-written, but the rationale, as it has been here sought to show, is 
really the same for us as it was for them. In exploding their illusions, 
in confuting their instinctive optimism, we have grown more keenly 
alive to the vital questions of human well-being which underlie the 
questions of commercial theory; economics in this respect simply 
obeying the predominant tendency of thought in our time. All over 
the world men’s faces are set in the same way; and a dozen schools of 
earnest thought here curiously coincide. Carlyle and Ruskin do but 
passionately and empirically proclaim the doctrine that comes to us, 
more philosophically, if not always less passionately, from humanists 
in general—from German thinkers, cosmopolitan Socialists, and 
American land-nationalisers—that ‘‘ the question is, in the last resort, 
not about wealth, but about men”. The very sciolists who propose 
to regenerate industry by recurring to the discarded expedients of last 
century are a compulsive force in the reconstruction of our system: if 
wiser men do not bestir themselves the cue will fall to these. 


JoHN RospertTson. 
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Mvcu has lately been said and written about the sensationalism of 
our modern press. Truth, it is alleged, is everywhere sacrificed to 
effect, and the literal to the picturesque. And indeed many instances 
may be brought forward of such interested pandering to the craving 
for sensation at any price amongst jaded excitement seekers. But 
the practice of this sort of cheap and careless exaggeration, which 
without being actually false produces the effect of falsehood, must 
not be confounded with the right of the journalist, in common with 
all other artificers, to choose his own materials and shape them to the 
best of his ability to the end he has in view. 


There are times when it is needful to walk through the dark 
places of the earth, when it is cowardly to refuse to look upon the 
loathsome objects they conceal. Times when the essential features of 
a true picture of life are its corruption and decay, and when no mere 
photograph of external relations touches the underlying truth, which 
is their soul. In our days there are social organisations of which it 
may justly be said, as of the Church of Sardis of old, that they have 
a name to live and are dead; and it is only by a faithful delineation 
of what have impressed the narrator as the painful and noxious 
symptoms of their condition, that any adequate idea of it can be 
suggested to outsiders. 


Just such a social organism is modern official Russia, wounded to 
death by the brutality, ignorance, and corruption of her bureaucracy. 
A good deal has already been said, even in the English press, concern- 
ing the ways and means employed by the Russian police against 
political offenders and prisoners, and no doubt the facts lately revealed 
are simply disgraceful to the nation which allows such legal outrages 
to be committed on her behalf. But still in those cases some excuse 
may always be found for the proceediugs of this organised band of 
bashi-bazouks by loyal (perhaps rather too loyal) partizans of order in 
the abstract. The White Terror seems to a guod many of them more 
or less justifiable as a corrective of the Red, though they hardly ever 
trouble themselves sufficiently to investigate the practical results of 
such a remedy. 

Now facts of a very different nature have been laid before us, by 
the revelations in two recent trials in St. Petersburg. They succeeded 
one another within the space of a few days, and both have produced 
the same feeling of indignation and disgust in all right-minded 
citizens of the vast Empire. In both cases the principal prisoners 
had formerly been police officers holding important posts, singled out 
by the superior authorities for their exemplary zeal and energy during 
the famous crusade of official Russia against the popular revolutionary 
movement of the last few years. The use made of their official position 
by these almost irresponsible guardians of law and order to secure 
personal advantage for themselves, is especially noteworthy. And 
they present but another striking illustration, if any more are re- 
quired, of the extent to which modern Russian bureaucracy, with all 
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its red-tapeism and severity of treatment towards every progressive 
and spontaneous movement, favors the development and fosters the 
activity of such criminals as, for instance, the famous financial king 
Rykoff, Horovitz, Warshavski, and Co., contractors for the Russian 
army during the Russo-Turkish war, the band of custom officers of 
Taganrog, etc. 

The naval Captain Golovacheff—hero of one of these shameful 
recent trials—was for many years head of the police and town ad- 
ministration in Cronstadt, the functionary next in rank to the governor 
of the place. During his whole period of office he contrived to 
terrorise, not revolutionists, Freethinkers, or even Liberals, but the 
merchants, shopkeepers, and all other citizens of a town of 50,000 
inhabitants, extracting from them bribes and ‘‘donations” by means 
of an organised system of intimidation, violence, and threats, invented 
for this purpose. For five whole years the suffering population 
failed to find redress for grievances resulting from the most bare- 
faced robberies committed in broad daylight by the chief of police; 
for all their complaints were invariably handed over for inquiry to 
this very same Captain Golovacheff. For three whole years the court 
of justice failed to proclaim this man guilty of outrages known to 
everyone but his superiors. He continued to act in his official capacity 
even after a special inquiry into his conduct had at length been insti- 
tuted by order of the Minister of the Interior. 

It appears that when this Chief of Police was seen coming along 
the streets of Cronstadt, the shopkeepers used to put out of sight 
everything which might by chance find favor in his covetous eyes. 
Jewellery, clothes, horses, cows, calves, fowls, tops, even ropes and 
bread were never safe from an order that they should be sent to his 
house; and this was practically a requisition, for a demand for pay- 
ment was out of the question. All these things were supposed to be 
needed for some benevolent institution or other, of which he pretended 
to be a patron. Everybody knew the meaning of these benevolent 
purposes, but none could protest. Publicans and the keepers of gay 
houses were especially favored with his attention, partly because the 
granting of licenses and the closing of these establishments are in 
Russia entirely in the hands of the police. Golovacheff used to appear 
upon such premises at any time of the day or night, either in person 
or represented by his assistants, grumbling, swearing, blaming, and 
finding fault with everyone, including the customers, and finally 
driving everyone away from the house. This conduct he usually 
continued until the proprietors presented the Chief of Police with some 
‘‘voluntary” donations for ‘‘ benevolent purposes ’”’, or for ‘‘ the pub- 
lic service”. Gold or silver images of saints for police stations, for 
instance, accompanied by some cash for the sacred oil lamp to hang 
before them; or, in other cases, sums of 200, 400, or 500 roubles for 
laying out a public park in the town. For this latter purpose, by the 
way, he also received 2,000 roubles from the Municipal Government, 
but never troubled himself to keep any account of it. 

Close to the town Golovacheff kept up a considerable estate and 
a farm of his own, where constables and sailors were employed as 
laborers and servants, of course without any payment. As to the 
provisions for this staff of workpeople, they were also exacted from 
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traders under the same pretext of charity or public service. 360lbs. 
of bread were taken from a baker without payment by order of Golo- 
vacheff ; 70 lbs. of cake were confiscated for some charity children ; 
even small artisans were laid under contribution to supply benevolent 
institutions, i.e., the farm of the Chief of Police, with barrels, tubs, 
and other household utensils. One of the witnesses in the trial com- 
plained that he had been entirely ruined by the police, and that when 
but one valuable article—a horse—was left in his possession, the 
Chief of Police ordered that to be sent to his house; the unfortunate 
proprietor only ventured to implore as a mercy to be allowed to use 
his animal for another month. In the same manner a flock of turkeys 
was secured from another citizen. Several cases were proved in 
court in which the Chief of Police had threatened inhabitants, who 
had dared to complain of these proceedings, with prosecution, on the 
pretext that they had sheltered political outlaws in their houses; and 
this without the slightest foundation for any charge of the kind; and 
when, on the contrary, they had applied for protection to the gendar- 
merie officer of the district. In other instances he menaced several 
persons with banishment from the town as dangerous characters on no 
better grounds. And this was taking place during that famous period 
of 1880-1882, when all loyal Russians trembled at the very appear- 
ance of the guardians of order and safety. 


But even this is not all about Captain Golovacheff. He thought 
proper to erect a gay house in the very centre of the town, and (con- 
trary to all legal regulations) side by side with a charitable asylum 
for old people and children. The keeper of this house was his inti- 
mate friend, and once when the Admiral of the Port happened to pay 
a visit to Golovacheff, the latter introduced his friend as a ‘‘notorious 
agriculturist” of the district. As a matter of fact the house was 
known in the town as Golovacheff’s, and no one of the citizens had 
doubts concerning the actual proprietorship. The superintendent of 
the adjoining asylum, Father John, proved that once, when a fire 
broke out in the gay house, and the asylum was in immediate 
danger, the police and fire brigade were strictly withheld from assist- 
ing the bystanders in saving the inmates and keeping down the fire; 
consequently the asylum was nearly burnt to the ground. 


The Chief of Police was in fact master of the town. Not only 
private persons, but Municipal authorities, Excise officers, and the 
representatives of other public interests were completely silenced and 
reduced to absolute obedience to his command; indeed very often 
they were even discharged on his representation. Everybody was 
compelled to feel his power, and, in case of any show of resistance—— 
even in such slight matters as neglecting to raise hats to him in the 
streets—his hatred. 

When one of the witnesses in court alluded to the protection 
which he had a right to expect from the law—‘‘ What does he mean”, 
majestically exclaimed Golovacheff ; ‘‘I am the law!” 

Such are the men we Russians are compelled to obey in our every- 
day life. Such are the men who are to control not only our public con- 
duct, but our private thoughts, opinions, and intentions. 

Here and there a gross offender like Golovacheff is brought to 
justice after he has inflicted years of oppression and suffering upon 
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the fellow citizens surrendered to his mercy; but the system goes on 
unchecked. Bribery, corruption, self-seeking in every form, is the 
salient characteristic of the whole official clique. Their one aim is to 
uphold a state of things by which they profit, and to enrich themselves 
at the expense of the nation. They are entirely irresponsible to the 
people, and the bureaucratic machine is far too unwieldy for the Tzar 
and his immediate advisers to be able to control it, even if they wished 
to do so. The so-called “ great reforms” of Alexander II., though 
originated with honest intention to stem the tide of official corruption, 
proved after all a strengthening of the bureaucratic network in which 
the Russian people is entangled. It has practically sacrificed every 
other consideration to that of preserving its own existence. The 
secret police force under the direct command of the Tzar, once known 
as the Third Section of the Imperial Chancellerie, and now as the 
Gendarmerie, has almost ever since its institution been diverted from 
its original purpose of a check upon the tchinovniks (officials); and 
during the last two reigns it has been exclusively devoted to the war 
against revolutionists and the progress of thought. 

When such petty tyrants as Golovacheff manage their business 
so badly as to be dragged by the uncontrollable indignation of their 
victims into public notice, the superior authorities affect surprise and 
horror. The offender, whom it has become impossible to shield, is 
given up to the pretty imitation of Western forms of legal procedure, 
introduced into Russia by Alexander II., and “law” and ‘‘ justice” 
take their course. 

No wonder that the jury found this worthy official and his assistant 
guilty of all the most important charges brought against them, or 
that the Court sentenced them to four years of banishment in Siberia. 
But it is worth while to compare ¢his sentence upon the originators of 
the White Terror with those passed upon the men and women con- 
nected, even indirectly, with Socialist propaganda, and the spread of 
revolutionary literature which expressed their sincerest convictions. 

Lisogub was hanged for assisting the peaceful stage of the move- 
ment by his money; Dmokhovsky condemned for eight years of penal 
servitude (and died in the course of this time in Siberia) for printing 
two Socialist pamphlets; Tchernisheff and Bogoluboff, to fifteen 
years for taking part in a peaceful demonstration; Peter Alexeef to 
ten years for ‘‘ spreading subversive ideas” amongst his fellow work- 
men, etc., etc. Judicial severity, however, is not entirely reserved for 
the active apostles of social and political change. Dr. Biely has lately 
been banished for years because ‘‘he did not care to be the boon com- 
panion of the provincial aristocracy, officials, etc., but devoted his time 
and energy entirely to the health of his poor patients”. 

In Russia, an honest public servant is almost as dangerous as a 
Nihilist. N. Tcmaykoysky. 
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—_——_—___ 
II.—Soars anp Harp-WaAtTERs. 


As to the nature and use of soaps.—Liebig is said to have considered the 
consumption of soap as a test of the comparative civilization of nations. 
According to such a test England ought to stand very high—amongst 
European nations, at least—for I think thet it is generally understood 
that in no other country of Europe is there so much soap used as there 
is in England. 

Why do we use soap? Everyone will at once answer ‘for the 
purposes of cleanliness”. In what way does soap act as a detergent? 
That question may be as readily answered as the preceding one—by 
those who know; and, as we constantly pride ourselves on our enor- 
mous consumption of soap—proving thereby our superiority over other 
nations—those who have not hitherto had their attention drawn to the 
‘‘why?” and “wherefore?” ought now to feel an interest in the solu- 
tion of the problem. It will be easier to understand the way in which 
soaps cleanse when we know of what they are composed, so their 
composition must have the first place in this paper. 

Soaps are of two kinds, hard and soft. Of these hard and soft 
soaps there are innumerable varieties with which I shall not need to 
trouble you, because although each may differ from the others in some 
small detail the principal constituents are the same for all. Hard 
soaps are made from caustic soda (Na HO) and a fat acid, and soft 
soaps from caustic potash (K HO) and a fat acid. Caustic potash and 
caustic soda both possess powerful cleansing properties; are soluble in 
water, and unite with all kinds of fats to form compounds which are 
also soluble in water, but if the potash and soda’ be used alone they 
have a most destructive action upon the skin. It was found, however, 
that potash and soda would combine with fatty acids (which are found 
in tallow, suet, palm and olive oils, resin, etc.) to form true chemical 
compounds, known as soaps, which possess the cleansing properties of 
the alkalies (the potash and soda) themselves, but partake in very 
small degree of their destructive powers. 


To form hard white soaps, a solution of caustic soda—called a ‘ soda- 
lye”, or more generally a ‘“‘soap-lye”—is made to boil, and then 
pieces of tallow (stearic acid) are dropped in; these combine with the 
alkali until all the alkali is used up, then saponification, as it is called, 
ceases. At this stage the soap is mixed up with a quantity of 
glycerine, which was formerly combined with the fat acid but has been 
set free by the union of the fat and the alkali. The glycerine has no 
cleansing properties, and detracts from the hardness of the soap, there- 
fore it has to be removed, and this is done by adding common salt 
(Na Cl) to the mixture, being a soda soap insoluble in brine. The 
soap rises to the surface of the glycerine and brine, and is run off into 
wooden boxes, where it congeals. 





1In using the words potash and soda, I mean throughout this paper caustic 
potash and caustic soda. 
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Hard yellow soaps are made from soda and resin (sylvic acid and 
pinic acid), palm oil (palmitic acid), and tallow. 

Soft soaps are composed of potash and a fat acid, generally whale 
or seal oil. The reason that the soap is soft is because a potash soap 
cannot be separated from the glycerine (glycerine is present in all fats 
and oils) by means of salt, as is the case with the soda soaps, or by any 
other convenient method. The glycerine therefore remains in intimate 
mixture with the soap, and with it forms a semi-transparent gelatinous 
mass. The white points often seen in soft soap are due to the presence 
of a little tallow, which is sometimes employed for the purpose of 
making the soap somewhat firmer. 

In cleansing the skin, or linen, or other soiled matters, the alkali 
in the soap combines with the grease on the skin, linen, etc., to make 
another soap which is easily dissolved in the water, and therefore 
quickly removed. The action is very speedy, very simple, and, usually, 
very efficacious. I say “ usually very efficacious” for, as we all know 
but too well, it is not always so: sometimes we see the soap settling 
down on the surface of the water in flakes, and then we say that the 
water is ‘‘ hard’’. 

Hard waters.—Water is hard when it contains calcium carbonate 
(Ca CO*) or calcium sulphate (Ca SO*) in solution. When we put soap 
into such water, instead of cleansing it flakes. What happens is this: 
The alkali in the soap, instead of uniting with the grease of the skin, 
linen, &c., decomposes the calcium compound and, replacing the 
calcium, forms a carbonate or sulphate of potassium or sodium, as the 
case may be. The calcium thus liberated—thinking, perchance, that 
it is no more good for a chemical element, than for man, to live alone— 
seizes upon the fatty acid of the soap which has been deserted by its 
alkali, and makes with it a calcium soap which is quite insoluble in 
the water and is obliged therefore to float about in those flakes which 
are so unwelcome to our sight. You will see that this is a case of 
mutual chemical exchange, the potassium replacing the calcium and 
the calcium the potassium. It is not until the whole of the calcium 
has been used up that the soap can exercise its detergent properties. 
The power of making a lather with soap was introduced by Dr. Clark 
as a method of testing the degree of hardness of water. 

When the hardness of water is due to the presence of chalk 
(calcium carbonate) it may be rendered soft by boiling, or by adding 
to it a small piece of washing soda; in both cases the chalk is taken 
out of solution and thrown to the bottom of the vessel in its solid 
form. If the water contains gypsum (calcium sulphate) it is said to 
be “permanently” hard, because the gypsum can only be removed 
by distillation. 

Ordinary soap is useless in sea water because the sea not only 
contains calcium, and other salts which decompose the soap, but also 
common salt (NaCl), which, as we saw just now, prevents a soda 
soap from dissolving. 

Soap presents a mottled appearance when the impurities, instead 
of being removed from the soap, are mixed up with it and allowed 
to congeal in it. 

A solution of potassium carbonate (K?CO*), or salt of tartar—so-called 
because it is obtained from cream of tartar—is useful for cleansing the 
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hair, because the potash unites with the grease on the hair to form a 
soluble soap, which is quickly removed by rinsing the hair in clean water. 


ITI.—Bieacnine anp Dyerne. 


As to the nature and use of bleaching agents—Our knowledge as to 
the chemistry of bleaching is still very imperfect, despite the great 
strides made in chemical knowledge during the present century. In 
spite of the grand array of facts that have been amply demonstrated 
to us by different chemists during the last hundred years, in the 
matter of the action of bleaching agents there is still much room for 
doubt and a fair field for theory. When, however, all our theories 
have been ventilated and all our doubts expressed, there yet remain 
two well defined principles, one or the other of which seems to underlie 
most processes of bleaching, and by which nearly all, if not quite 
all, may be explained. 

The destruction of color, the formation of white compounds from 
colored ones—that is to say, bleaching—usually results from either 
oxidation or reduction. In the case of oxidation the coloring matter 
unites, either directly or indirectly, with oxygen, and in so doing is 
destroyed as such; in the case of reduction the color matter unites 
with hydrogen to form a white compound. 

The practice of bleaching by exposure to air, moisture, and light 
may be traced back to very early times, but owing to the pressure of 
population, it is not nearly so extensively followed now as formerly. 
In cities like London, where the space is very limited and where the 
air contains the minimum amount of oxygen (QO), with no ozone (O°) 
at all, and the maximum amount of atmospheric impurities, bleaching 
by simple exposure is attended by so many difficulties as to be well- 
nigh impossible. Now and again in country gardens you may see 
small grassy plots set aside for the family clothes-bleaching, and here 
and there you may find whole tracts of meadowland given up to the 
bleacher, but in England this is much more rare than in sunnier lands ; 
there, after white clothes are washed and dried, they are taken from 
the line, spread out on a well swept plot of grass, watered trom the 
watering-can, and bleached in the sun. As this is done regularly 
with every wash the clothes rarely get yellow, even when they are old 
and much worn. This process of bleaching by exposure to air, light, 
and moisture, is doubtless in part due to oxidation, but oxidation in 
its mildest, gentlest form, unaccompanied by the violent action which 
is found with so many bleaching agents and which results in the 
destruction of the fibres of the cloth. 

The fading of colors in the sun is, of course, only another expression 
for bleaching by exposure. Some colors form white compounds with 
atmospheric oxygen more easily than others, and such colors are said 
to quickly fade. 

Of all oxidizing agents used for bleaching purposes chlorine (Cl) is 
perhaps the most widely used. Dry chlorine has no bleaching pro- 
perties, but in the presence of moisture color is very quickly destroyed 
by it. Moisture, or water, is a compound of oxygen and hydrogen 
(see Vol. VI., page 291); chlorine has a very strong affinity for 
hydrogen, stronger even than the attraction of oxygen for hydrogen; 
therefore when chlorine finds itself in the presence of any moisture it 
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ousts the oxygen from its place in combination with the hydrogen, 
and unites with the latter to form hydrogen chloride (H Cl), thus 
leaving the oxygen free to oxidize and destroy any organic coloring 
matter present. It is this property of chlorine which makes it of such 
inestimable value in the cotton and paper trades. 

Bleaching powder is a compound of calcium, chlorine, and oxygen 
(Ca Cl? + Ca[O Cl}*), sometimes called hypochlorite of lime, but more 
usually chloride of lime. Different theories as to the constitution of the 
compound have been put forward at various times, but I think none 
as yet been finally accepted as the right one. To discuss these theories 
now would be altogether beyond the limits I laid down in commencing 
this series of papers, and would not be likely to answer any useful 
purpose. It is sufficient for us to remember that whatever may be 
the true constitution of bleaching powder, it certainly contains calcium, 
chlorine, and oxygen. An acid acting on this substance liberates the 
chlorine, and the chlorine in turn sets free the oxygen from any 
moisture present, and this liberated oxygen oxidizes and destroys any 
organic color-matter with which it may come in contact. 

The bleaching of cottons by bleaching powder is a work requiring 
great care. When the operation is properly carried out, all color 
heretofore present is destroyed, leaving the fibres of the cloth unin- 
jured. The process of bleaching on a large scale is stated to be some- 
what as follows: The cloth is boiled with milk of lime, to remove any 
resinous matters present in the fibre; it is next washed with water 
and scoured with very dilute acid, to cleanse the cloth from the lime, 
and again washed to remove the acid. The cloth is then boiled in a 
dilute soda-lye, which clears away the dirt and fatty matters. After 
this comes the “‘chemicking”; that is to say, the cloth is again washed 
and steeped in a dilute solution of bleaching powder, scoured with 
dilute acid, washed, and dried, and this completes the process of 
bleaching. When any of the prepared bleaching powders (there are 
several, but the best known is the chloride of lime, and the principle 
of their bleaching action is the same for all) are used in laundries by 
inexperienced hands, the carelessness—or rather the ignorance, more 
frequently—of the operator in using the bleaching agent generally 
results in the destruction of the material as well as the destruction of 
color; hence the horror with which all prudent housewives regard the 
use of ‘‘ chemicals” in laundries. That this dislike is well warranted 
I can vouch from personal experience. I used to wear large white 
aprons to entirely cover my dress when I was doing much practical 
work in the laboratory. On the first occasion when I sent my aprons 
to the wash, I pointed out sundry stains to the laundress, saying that 
they would probably wash into holes, as they were caused by chemicals. 

Shortly afterwards, a table-cloth was returned full of small holes. 
Asked as to them, the laundress calmly replied: ‘‘Oh, yes; that is 
Miss Bradlaugh’s chemicals”! Did she, I wondered, imagine that I 
was in the habit of assisting our appetites at breakfast or dinner by 
the concoction of some pleasant trifle like chlorine gas, or sulphuretted 
hydrogen? What, without doubt, did happen, is this: The cloth 
lay on the top of the things in the washing-tub, and the laundress, 
instead of making a dilute solution of her bleaching powder before 
putting it in the tub, had simply scattered the solid powder over the 
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surface, and wherever it fell on the cloth there came a hole. So after 
all it was somebody’s ‘‘ chemicals’, although not mine. 

Ozone is sometimes used as a bleaching agent, especially for the 
decolorizing of engravings discolored by age. Ozone is merely a con- 
centrated form of oxygen with especially active properties ; needless 
to say, therefore, that it bleaches by oxidation. 

The power of forming a colorless compound with hydrogen has 
been said to belong to all colored substances, and when this occurs it 
is called bleaching by reduction. The best known substance used in 
this manner is sulphur dioxide (SO*). Sulphur dioxide bleaches organic 
(principally vegetable) color-matters in the presence of moisture. Itis 
supposed by some chemists that the sulphur dioxide takes up all the 
oxygen and part of the hydrogen from the moisture, leaving some free 
hydrogen, which, in its nascent (?.c., just liberated) condition, has the 
power to unite with the color-matter to form a colorless compound. 
Sulphur dioxide is largely used in the decolorization of silks, wool, 
isinglass, sponge, and other articles which would be injured by 
chlorine. Articles to be bleached in this manner are usually moistened 
and then suspended over burning sulphur ; the sulphur in burning is 
transformed into sulphur dioxide. The great drawback to its use is 
that if any oxidizing agent is brought into contact, the oxygen soon 
withdraws the hydrogen from the white compound which has resulted 
from its combination with some color-matter, and the color therefore 
reappears. For instance, fruit stains bleached by sulphur dioxide 
soon regain their color on exposing their cloth to the air; the color 
may be restored to a bleached red rose by washing the flower in 
sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol). An alkali will also neutralise the effect 
of the sulphur dioxide; this may be seen every day in the washing of 
new flannel with ordinary soap, when it will be found that the yellow 
color is reproduced. 

A favorite substance for removing ink stains or ironmould is salt 
of lemons, or salt of sorrel. It is an oxalate of potash, and can be 
artificially prepared, although it is found naturally in various kinds of 
sorrel. It removes ink or (other) iron stains by combining with the 
oxide of iron present in them to form a soluble salt, which soon 
disappears in washing. The salt of lemons should, however, be used 
with great care, as it is very poisunous. 

HypatiA BrapLtaucH Bonner. 
(To be continued.) 
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TueEn he began, seriously, 

“Ts it too soon to call you by your own name? ‘Miss Lind’ is 
distant; but ‘Marian’ might shock you if it came too confidently with- 
out preparation.” 
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‘“ Whichever you please.” 

‘Whichever I please!” 

“That is the worst of being a woman. Little speeches that are 
sheer coquetry when you analyse them, come to our lips and escape 
even when we are most anxious to be straightforward.” 


‘‘In the same way,” said Conolly, ‘“‘the most enlightened men 
often express themselves in a purely conventional manner on subjects 
on which they have the deepest convictions.” This sententious utter- 
ance had the effect of extinguishing the conversation for some moments, 
Marian being unable to think of a worthy rejoinder. At last she 
said, 

‘‘ What is your name?” 

‘Edward, or, familiarly, Ned. Commonly Ted. In America, 
Ed. With, of course, the diminutives Neddy, Teddy, and Eddy.” 

‘“*T think I should prefer Ned.” 

“*T prefer Ned myself.” 

‘* Have you any other name? ”’ 

‘““Yes; but it is a secret. Why people should be plagued with 
two Christian names, I do not know. No one would have believed in 
the motor if they had known that my name was Sebastian.” 

‘* Sebastian !”’ 

‘‘Hush. I was actually christened Edoardo Sebastiano Conolly. 
My father used to spell his name Conollj whilst he was out of Italy. 
I have frustrated the bounty of my godfathers by suppressing all but 
the sensible Edward Conolly.”’ 

There was a pause. Then Marian spoke. 

‘Do you intend to make our—our engagement known at once?” 

“‘T have considered the point; and as you are the person likely to 
be inconvenienced by its publication, I am bound to let you conceal it 


for the present, if you wish to. It must transpire sometime: the ~ 


sooner the better. You will feel uncomfortably deceitful with such a 
secret in your possession ; for, if your friends make plans for you— 
friends always do—they will force you to play the hypocrite. As for 
me, every time your father greets me cordially in the City I shall feel 
like Iago. However, you can watch for your opportunity. Let me 
know at once when the revelation takes place.” 

“TY will. I think, as you say, the right course is to tell at once.” 

‘‘Undoubtedly. But from the moment you do so until we are 
married you will be worried by remonstrances, entreaties, threats, 
_ what not; so that we cannot possibly make that interval too 
short.” 

Marian looked thoughtful, and did not answer. 

“I do not wish to hurry you; but when I have once resolved to 
take any step, I am impatient of delay.” 

‘“‘T am only impatient when I am about to do something involving 
a risk,”’ said Marian gravely, looking inquiringly at him. 

‘*T am just the reverse,” he replied quickly. ‘I am never in a 
hurry to run arisk. But I am not fond of postponing an accession to 
my happiness.” 

‘*‘That is what I am anxious about. You must not be so confident 
that I will bring you happiness. I am afraid that you have been 
thinking so much of the unreal reasons for my not marrying you, that 
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you have forgotten many real reasons why you should seek further 
and fare better in your choice of a wife.” 

“Dont begin to calculate in that way, or you will awake to the 
sacrifices you have to make in marrying at all, and perhaps rescind. 
Which is an additional reason, by the bye, why I should be in haste 
to wed.” 

‘Pray be serious—if only to give me confidence,” said Marian, 
uneasily. ‘‘You have thought so profoundly on other subjects, that 
I am depending on you for having thought out that of. our marriage 
too.” 

‘**T cannot accept the responsibility,” he said. ‘‘It might make it 
my duty to dissuade you. Profound thought is nonsense: the maxi- 
mum depth of thought is about one inch. I have done with thought 
on the subject; and I will never be serious again touching it until I 
have experience to guide me. But it is growing late; and we have a 
few things to settle still. First, how we can contrive to meet one 
another. We must confer about business as well as personal matters. 
There is a house to be chosen, a date to be fixed, progress at home to 
be reported, and—if you please—my desire to see you often to be 
gratified.” 

‘‘ We must take Nelly into our confidence. You will not object to 
that?” 

‘Certainly not. I like Miss McQuench.” 

‘You really do! Oh, I amso glad. Well, we are accustomed to 
go about together, especially to picture galleries. We can come to 
the Academy as often as we like; and you can come as often as you 
like, can you not?” 

‘‘Tomorrow, for instance.”’ 

‘Yes, if you wish.” 

‘‘Let us say between half-past four and five, then. I would 
willingly be here when the doors open in the morning; but my 
business will not do itself whilst I am philandering and making you 
tired of me before your time. The consciousness of having done a 
day’s work is necessary to my complete happiness.” 

‘*T, too, have my day’s work to do, silly as it is. I have to house- 
keep ; to receive visitors ; to write notes about nothing; and to think of 
the future. We can say half-past four or any later hour that 
may suit you.” 

‘* Agreed. And now, Marian 

“* Dont let me disturb you,” said Miss McQuench, at his elbow, to 
Marian; ‘but Mrs. Leith Fairfax will be in here with Sholto Douglas 
presently ; and I thought you might like to have an opportunity of 
avoiding him. How do you do, Mr. Conolly?” 

‘‘I must see him sooner or later,” said Marian rising. ‘ Better 
face him at once and get it over. I will go back by myself and meet 
them.” Then, with a smile at Conolly, she went out through the door 
leading to the gallery of pictures in water color. 

‘Marian dves not stand on much ceremony with you, Mr. Conolly,” 
said Miss McQuench, glancing at him. 

“No,” said Conolly gravely. ‘What do you think of the 
Academy ?” 


‘¢T never think about it now. I look at the show and am thankful. 
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I used to rebel at the tame talent that does duty for genius here. 
Going through these dreary rooms is like swallowing a tubful of 
dough for the sake of half a dozen doubtful raisins, and perhaps 
something approaching a plum. Greek statues and old masters spoil 
one for this sort of thing. It is hard to come down from the pick of 
all the centuries to the pick of one London season.” 

‘Do you think you could face the Academy again to-morrow at 
half-past four?” 

“Why?” 

‘“‘ Miss Lind is coming to meet me here at that hour.” 

“ Marian!” 

‘‘Precisely. Marian. She has promised to marry me. At present 
it is a secret. But it was to be mentioned to you.” 

“Tt will not be a secret very long if you allow people to overhear 
you calling her by her Christian name in the middle of the Academy, 
as you did me just now,” said Elinor, privately much taken aback, 
but resolute not to appear so. 

‘‘Did you overhear us? I should have been more careful. You 
do not seem surprised.” 

‘Just a little, at your taking the initiative. Not in the least at 
Marian’s consenting.” 

“Thank you.” 

“‘T did not mean it that way at all,” said Elinor resentfully. ‘I 
think you have been very fortunate, as I suppose you would have 
married somebody in any case. I believe you are able to appreciate 
her. That’s a compliment.” 

‘*Yes. I hope I deserve it. I am afraid her other friends will 
never be reconciled to the misalliance; but you will forgive my not 
being a duke or a prince. I should like to stand well in your opinion. 
Do you think you will ever condone my supplanting the hero Marian 
deserves ?”’ 

““TIf you had let your chance of her slip, I should have despised 
you, I think: at least, I should if you had missed it with your eyes 
open. I am so far prejudiced in your favor that I think Marian would 
not like you unless you were good. I have known her pity people 
who deserved to be strangled; but I never knew her to be attracted 
by any unworthy person except myself; and even I have my good 
points. You need not trouble yourself to agree with me: you could 
not do less, in common politeness. As I am rather tired, I shall go 
and sit in the vestibule until the others are ready to go home. In the 
meantime you can tell me all the particulars you care to trust me with. 
Marian will tell me the rest when we go home.” 

“That is an undeserved stab,” said Conolly. 

““Never mind: I am always stabbing people. I suppose I like 
it,” she added, as they went together to the vestibule. 

Mrs. Fairfax had come upon Douglas in the large room, and had 
recognized him by his stature and proud bearing, in spite of the hand- 
some beard which he had allowed to grow during his stay abroad. 

‘I have been very anxious to see you,” said she, forcing a con- 
versation upon him, though he had saluted her formally, and had 
evidently intended to pass on without speaking. ‘If your time were 
not too valuable to be devoted to a poor hardworking woman, I should 
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have asked you to callon me. Dont deprecate my forbearance. You 
are Somebody in the art world now.” 

‘“Indeed? I was not aware that I had done anything to raise 
me from obscurity.” 

“‘T assure you you are very much mistaken, or else very modest. 
Has no one told you about the effect your book produced here ?” 

‘‘T know nothing of it, Mrs. Leith Fairfax. I never inquire 
after the effect of my work. I have lived in comparative seclusion ; 
and I scarcely know what collection of fugitive notes of mine you 
honor by describing as a book.” 

“‘T mean your ‘Note on three pictures in last year’s Salon’, with 
the sonnets, and the fragment from your unfinished drama. Is it 
finished, may I ask?” 

‘Tt is not finished. I shall never finish it now.” 

**T will tell you—between ourselves—that I heard one of the fore- 
most critics of the age say, in the presence of a great poet (whom we 
both know), that it was such another fragment as the Venus of Milo, 
“whose lost arms’, said he, ‘we should fear to see, lest they should be 
unworthy of her’. ‘You are right,’ said the poet: ‘I, for one, should 
shudder to see the fragment completed.’ That is a positive fact. But 
look at some of the sonnets! Burgraves says that his collection of 
English sonnets is incomplete because it does not contain your ‘ Cly- 
temnestra’, which he had not seen when his book went to press. You 
stand in the very forefront of literature—far higher than I, who am— 
dont tell anybody—five years older than you.” 

“You are very good. I do not value any distinction of the sort. 
I write sometimes because, I suppose, the things that are in me must 
come out, whether I will or not. Let us talk of something else. You 
are quite well, I hope?” 

‘‘Very far from it. I am never well; but since I never have a 
moment’s rest from work, I must bear with it. People expect me to 
think, when I have hardly time to eat.” 

‘Tf you have no time to think, I envy you. But I am truly sorry 
that your health remains so bad.” 

“Thank you. But what is the cause of all this gloomy cynicism, 
Mr. Douglas? Why should you, who are young, distinguished, gifted, 
and already famous, envy me for having no leisure to think?” 

‘* You exaggerate the sadness of my unfortunate insensibility to the 
admiration of the crowd,” said Douglas, coldly. ‘‘I am nevertheless 
flattered by the interest you take in my affairs.” 

*“You need not be, Mr. Douglas,” said Mrs. Fairfax earnestly, 
fearing that he would presently succeed in repulsing her. “I think 
you are much better off than you deserve. You may despise your 
reputation as much as you like: that only affects yourself. But when 
a beautiful girl pays you the compliment of almost dying of love for 
you, I think you ought to buy a wedding-ring and jump for joy, 
instead of sulking in remote corners of the continent.” 

‘‘ And pray, Mrs. Leith Fairfax, what lady has so honored me?” 

“You must know, unless you are blind.” 

‘“Pardon me. I do not habitually imply what is not the case. I 
beg you to believe that I do not know.” 

‘“Not know! What moles men are! Poor Marian!” 
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‘* Oblige me by taking this seat,” said Douglas sternly, pointing to 
one just vacated. ‘I shall not detain you many minutes,” he added, 
sitting down beside her. ‘‘May I understand that Miss Lind is the 
lady of whom you spoke just now?” 

“Yes. Remember that I am speaking to you as a friend, and 
that I trust to you not to mention the effort I am making to clear up 
the misunderstanding which causes her so much unhappiness.” 

*‘ Are you then in Miss Lind’s confidence? Did she ask you to tell 
me this ?”’ 

‘“* What do you mean, Mr. Douglas ?” 

“‘T am quite innocent of any desire to shock or offend you, Mrs. 
Leith Fairfax. Does your question imply a negative?” 

‘Most certainly. Marian ask me to tell!—you must be dreaming. 
Do you think, even if Marian were capable of making an advance, 
that / would consent to act as a go-between? Really, Mr. Douglas.” 

‘“‘T confess I do not understand these matters; and you must bear 
with my ineptitude. If Miss Lind entertains any sentiment for me but 
one of mistrust and aversion, her behavior is singularly misleading.” 

‘“‘Mistrust! Aversion! I tell you that she is in love with you.” 

‘But you have not, you admit, her authority for saying so; 
whereas I fave her authority for the contrary.” 

** You do not understand girls. You are mistaken.” 

‘* Possibly ; but you must pardon me if I hesitate to set aside my 
own judgment in deference to your low estimate of it.” 

‘“* Very well,” said Mrs. Fairfax, her patience yielding a little to 
his persistent stiffness: ‘‘ be it so. Many men would be glad to beg 
what you will not be bribed to accept.” 

‘*No doubt. I trust that when they so humble themselves they 
may not encounter a flippant repulse.” 

“If they do, it will spring from her unmerited regard for you.” 

He bowed slightly, and turned away, arranging his gloves as if 
about to rise. 

‘‘Pray what is that large picture which is skied over there to the 
right?” said Mrs. Fairfax, after a pause, during which she had feigned 
to examine her catalogue. ‘I cannot see the number at this distance.” 

‘Do you defend her conduct on the ground of that senseless and 
cruel caprice which your sex seem to consider becoming to them ; or 
has she changed her mind in my absence ?” 

“Oh! you are talking of Marian? I do not know what you have 
to complain of in her conduct. Mind, she has never breathed a word 
to me on the subject. I am quite ignorant of the details of your 
difference with her. But she has confessed to me that she is very 
sorry for what passed—I am abusing her confidence by telling you 
so—; and I am a woman, with eyes and brains, and know what the 
poor girl feels well enough. I will tell you nothing more: I have no 
right to; and Marian would be indignant if she knew how much I 
have said already. But I know what I should do were I in your 
place.” 

‘* Expose myself to another refusal, perhaps?” 

Mrs. Fairfax, learning now for the first time that he had actually 
proposed to Marian, lcoked at him for some moments in silence with a 
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smile which was assumed to cover her surprise. He thought it ex- 
pressed incredulity at the idea of his being refused again. 

‘“‘ Are you sure?” he began, speaking courteously to her for the 
first time. ‘‘May I rely upon the accuracy of your impressions on 
this subject ? 1 know you are incapable of trifling in a matter which 
might expose me to humiliation; but can you give me any guarantee 
iyi ee 

‘Certainly not, Mr. Douglas. I am really sorry that I cannot give 
you a written undertaking that your suit shall succeed: perhaps that 
might encourage you to brave the scorn of a poor child who adores 
you. But if you need so much encouragement, I fear you do not 
greatly relish the prospect of success. Doubtless it has already struck 
her that since vou found absence from her very bearable for two years, 
and have avoided meeting her on your return, her society cannot 
be very important to your happiness.” 

‘But it was her own fault. If she accuses me of having gone 
away to enjoy myself, her thoughts are a bitter sarcasm on the truth.” 


“Granted that it was her own fault, if you please. But surely 
you have punished her enough by your long seclusion, and can afford 
to show a tardy magnanimity by this time. There she is, I think, 
just come in at the door on the left. My sight is so wretched. Is it 
not she?” 

“Yes.” 

‘Then let us get up and speak to her. Come.” 

‘“‘You must excuse me, Mrs. Leith Fairfax. I have distinctly 
given her my word that I will not intrude upon her again. Had I 
known that she was to be here, I should not have come.” 

‘* Dont be so foolish.” 

Douglas’s face clouded. ‘‘ You are privileged to say so,” he said. 

‘Not at all,” said Mrs. Fairfax, frightened. ‘ But when I think 
of Marian, I feel like an old woman, and venture to remonstrate with 
all the presumption of age. 1 beg your pardon.” 

He bowed. Then Marian joined them, and Mrs. Fairfax again 
gave tongue. 

‘“* Where have you been?” she cried. ‘‘You vanished from my 
side like a sprite. I have been searching for you ever since.” 

‘“*T have been looking at the pictures, of course. I am so glad you 
have come back, Sholto. I think you might have made time to pay 
us a visit before this. You look so strong and well! Your beard is 
a great improvement. Have you met Nelly?” 

‘“‘T think we saw her at some distance,” said Douglas. ‘I have 
not been speaking to her.” 

‘* How did you enjoy yourself whilst you were away?” 

** As best I could.” 

‘You look as if you had succeeded very fairly. What o’cluck is 
it? Remember that we have to meet Nelly at the turnstiles at six.” 

‘« Tt is five minutes to six now, Miss Lind.” 

‘‘Thank you, Mr. Douglas. We had better go, I think.” 

As they left the room, Mrs. Fairfax purposely lingered behind 
them. 

‘‘Am I right in concluding that you are as frivolous as ever, 
Marian ?”’ he said. 
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“Quite,” she replied. ‘‘To-day especially so. I am very happy 
to-day.” 

‘* May I ask why?” 

‘‘Something has happened. I will tell you what it is some day 
perhaps, but not now. Something that realizes a romantic dream of 
mine. The dream has been hovering vaguely about me for nearly two 
years; but I never ventured to teach myself exactly what it was until 
to-day.” 

‘* Realized here ?—in the Academy ?” 

“It was foreshadowed—promised, at home this morning; but it 
was realized here.” 

‘* Did you know beforehand that I was coming?” 

‘“‘Not until to-day. Mrs. Leith Fairfax said that you would most 
likely be here.” 

‘* And you are happy ?” 

‘So much so that I cannot help talking about my happiness to 
you, who are the very last person—as you will admit when everything 
is explained—to whom I should unlock my lips on the subject.” 

‘““And why? Am I not interested in your happiness ?”’ 

“I suppose so. I hope so. But when you learn the truth, I fear 
you will be more astonished than gratified.” 

“I dare swear that you are mistaken. Is this dream of yours an 
affair of the heart?” 

‘* Now you are beginning to ask questions.” 

‘Well, I will ask no more at present. But if you fear that my 
long absence has rendered me indifferent in the least degree to your 
happiness, you do me a great injustice.” 

‘*But you were not in a very good humor with me when you 
went away.” 

““T will forget that, if you wish me to.” 

“‘T do wish you to forget it. And you forgive me?” 

‘“* Most assuredly.” 

“Then we are the best friends in the world again. This is a great 
deal better than meeting and pretending to ignore the very thing of 
which our minds are full. You will not delay visiting us any longer 
now, I hope.” 

‘¢T will call on your father to-morrow morning. May I?” 

“Of course. He will be delighted to see you. He has been 
talking to me about you a great deal of late. But if you want to see 
him in the morning you had better goto the club. I will tell him 
to-night if you like; and he can write to you making an appointment.” 

“Do. Ah, Marian, instinct is better and truer than intellect. I 
have been for two years trying to believe all kinds of evil of you; 
and yet I knew all the time that you were an angel.” 

Marian laughed. ‘‘I suppose that under our good understanding 
I must let you say pretty things tome. You must write me a sonnet 
before your enthusiasm evaporates. I am sure I deserve it as well as 
Clytemnestra.”’ 

“*T will. But I fearI shall tear it up for its unworthiness after- 
wards.” 

“Dont: I am not a critic. Talking of critics, where has Mrs. 
Leith Fairfax gone to? Oh, there she is!” 
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Mrs. Fairfax came up when she saw Marian look round for her. 
‘““My dear,” she said: ‘it is past six. We must go. Elinor may be 
waiting for us.” 

‘‘ Past six! But of course it must be. Let us hurry.” 

They found Elinor seated in the vestibule with Oonolly, to 
whom Mrs. Fairfax advanced eagerly. ‘‘How do you do, Mr. 
Conolly?” she said. ‘The appearance of such a practical genius in 
these rooms is quite a compliment to Art. Why dont you devise a 
machine for seeing pictures without fatigue ?” 

‘‘T was just planning an elevator for bringing people to the level 
of the skied pictures.” 

‘*Thinking of mechanics even here! You are a wonderful man, 
Mr. Conolly.” 

“Yes. I came here to arrange a scheme that will astonish a great 
many people when it is announced. It is an odd place for such a 
purpose, is it not?” 

‘“You have such a remarkable power of abstraction, you could 
think anywhere. The scheme is a secret, I suppose.” 

“For the present, yes,” said Conolly, glancing at Marian, who 
mutely entreated him to be more discreet. 

Meanwhile, Douglas had greeted Elinor with cordial courtesy, 
apparently forgetting her conduct at their last meeting at Wandsworth. 
Being a little confused by this considerate behavior, which she had 
not expected, she was relieved by the interference of Mrs. Fairfax, 
who would not lose the opportunity of introducing two men of mark 
to one another. Conolly and Douglas gravely raised their hats; and 
a moment of silence followed, which was broken by Marian reminding 
them that it was time to leave. 

When they had descended the stairs, they stood in a group near 
one of the doors, whilst Conolly went aside to get their umbrellas. 
Just then, Marmaduke Lind entered the building, and halted in suprise 
at finding himself among so many acquaintances. 


“ Hallo!” he cried, seizing Douglas’s hand, and attracting the 
attention of the bystanders by his boisterous tone. ‘‘ Here you are 
again, old man. Delighted to see you. You’re looking magnificent, 
beard and all. His reverence the parson told me you were back. I 
met your mother in Knightsbridge last Thursday; but she pretended 
not to seeme. How have you enjoyed yourself in Paris, eh? Very 
much in the old style, I suppose?” 

‘*Thank you,” said Douglas. ‘I have not been in Paris lately. 
I trust your people are quite well.” 

‘‘Hang me if I know,” said Marmaduke. ‘TI have not troubled 
them much of late. How d’ye do, Mrs. Leith Fairfax? How are all 
the celebrities?”? Mrs. Fairfax bowed coldly. 

‘Dont roar so, Marmaduke,” said Marian. ‘‘ We are becoming 
objects of public interest.” 

‘¢ The public is welcome,” said Marmaduke loudly. ‘‘ Douglas, you 
must come and see me. By Jove, now that I think of it, come and 
see me, all of you. I am by myself on week-nights from six to twelve; 
and I should enjoy a housewarming. If Mrs. Leith Fairfax comes, it 
will be all proper and right. Let us have a regular party.” 

Mrs. Fairfax looked indignantly at him. Elinor looked round 
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anxiously for Conolly. Marian, struck with the same fear, moved 
towards the door. 

‘Here, Marmaduke,” she said, offering him her hand. ‘Good bye. 
You are in one of your outrageous humors this afternoon.” 

“What am I doing?” he replied. ‘I am behaving myself per- 
fectly. Let us settle about the party before we go.” 

“Good evening, Mr. Lind,” said Conolly, coming up to them with 
the umbrellas. ‘This is yours, I think, Mrs. Leith Fairfax.” 

‘Good evening,” said Marmaduke, subsiding. ‘I Well, you 
are all off, are you?” 

“Quite time for us, I think,” said Elinor. ‘Good bye.” 

Mrs. Fairfax, with a second and more distant bow, passed out with 
Conolly and Douglas. Elinor waited a moment to whisper to 
Marmaduke. 

‘“‘She’s first rate,” said Marmaduke, in reply to the whisper; ‘and 
she is beginning to talk like one o’clock.” He was expressing his 
gratitude for the inquiry by shaking Elinor’s hand, when a servant in 
livery approached him. 

‘‘Missus wants to speak to you sir, afore she goes,” said the man. 

Elinor shook her head at Marmaduke, and hurried away to rejoin 
the rest outside. As they went through the courtyard, they passed an 
open carriage, in which reclined a pretty woman with dark eyes and 
delicate artificial complexion. Her beauty and the elegance of her 
dress attracted their attention. Suddenly Marian became aware that 
Conolly was watching her gravely as she looked at the woman in the 
carriage. She was about to say something, when, to her bewilder- 
ment, Elinor nudged her. Then she understood too, and looked 
solemnly at Susanna. Susanna, observing her, stared insolently in 
return; and Marian averted her head like a guilty person and hurried 
on. Conolly saw it all, and did not speak until they rejoined Mrs. 
Fairfax and Douglas in Piccadilly. 

‘How do you propose to go home?” said Douglas. 

‘‘Walk to St. James Street, where the carriage is waiting at the 
club; take Uncle Reginald with us; and drive home through the 
park,” said Elinor. 

‘‘T will accompany you as far as the club, if you will allow me,” 
said Douglas. 

Conolly then took leave of them, and stood still until they disap- 
peared, when he returned to the courtyard, and went up to his sister’s 
carriage. 

‘‘ Well, Susanna,” said he. ‘‘ How are you?” 

‘‘Oh, there’s nothing the matter with me,” she replied carelessly, 
her eyes filling with tears nevertheless. 

‘‘T hear that I have been an uncle for some time past.” 

‘Yes, on the wrong side of the blanket.” 

‘What is its name?” he said, more gravely. 

“Lucy.” 

“Ts it quite well?” 

‘‘T suppose not. According to Nurse, it is always ill.” 

Conolly shrugged his shoulders, and relapsed into the cynical 
manner in which he had used to talk with his sister. ‘Tired of it 
already?” he said. ‘‘ Poor little wretch!” 
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‘“‘Tt is very well off,” she retorted angrily, “ a great deal better 
than I was at its age. It gets petting enough from its father, heaven 
knows! He has nothing else todo. I have to work.” 

“You have it all your own way at the theatre now, I suppose. 
You are quite famous.” 

‘““Yes,”’? she said bitterly. ‘‘We are both celebrities. Rather 
different from old times.”’ 

‘‘We certainly used to get more kicks than halfpence. However, 
let us hope all that is over now.” 

‘Who were those women who were with you a minute ago?”’ 

‘¢Cousins of Lind. Miss Marian Lind and Miss McQuench.” 

‘‘T remember. She is pretty. 1 suppose, as usual, she hasnt an 
idea to bless herself with. The other looks more of a devil. Now 
that you are a great man, why dont you marry a swell?” 

‘‘T intend to do so.” 

‘“‘The Lord help her then!” 

“‘T hope so. I must be off. Good bye.” 

“Qh, good bye. Go on to Soho,” she added, addressing the 
coachman, and settling herself fretfully on the cushions. 











Che Greatest of “Marchen” Writers, 
By Leorotp Karscuer. 
a 


In the year 1828 so many poetically gifted youths entered the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen that the history of Danish studentship and 
literature designates it playfully as “‘the year of the four great and 
twelve minor poets”. Among the “four great”? was Andersen. He 
was in truth a great poet, though rather so in his fairy tales than in 
his verses. Those tales and the fantastic ‘‘ Picture-book without 
Pictures” are indubitably the flowers of Andersen’s creations: on this 
ground he stands alone and unapproached. The ‘“ Mirchen” and the 
“‘ Picture-book without Pictures” realised in richest measure his 
youthful dreams of honors and happiness, for they were translated 
into all the principal living languages, and bore his name over the 
whole populated globe. 

Born at Odense, on the Danish Island of Fyen, April 2nd, 1805, 
the son of a poor shoemaker, Hans Christian Andersen was the only 
child of his parents, and as such was not a little spoiled. Although 
they had to live from hand to mouth, the boy was never suffered to 
know want or privation. The mother reared him in piety, and imbued 
him with the superstitions in which she herself had grown up; and, 
together with her, the boy was at times shocked at the opinions of the 
father, although these were only very little more enlightened. 

An old ‘‘school-dame”, who kept a so-called “ Klipp’’-school, 
taught him his letters and to read. Mrs. Andersen had specially 
stipulated that her son should not be beaten. When, therefore, one 
day he received a slap, he at once went home and demanded to be 
placed in another school. He was accordingly sent to the academy of 
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Mr. Carstens, who grew fond of the lad. When this master—who 
afterwards became manager of the telegraph lines on Thorseng— 
received strange visitors in old age he used to say: ‘“ You would not 
believe that a poor old man like me was the first master of one of our 
most famous poets. Andersen went to my school.” 


Christian’s father volunteered as a soldier. It is true he soon 
came home again; but the fatigues of military life had shaken his 
constitution so that he died shortly after. The mother was now forced 
to work out of the house for strangers; so that Hans was pretty well 
left to himself, amusing himself alone with the little theatre his father 
had made for him, sewing dolls’ dresses, and reading eagerly every- 
thing that came in his way, especially dramas. He played Shakspere’s 
tragedies upon his toy boards, and also wrote a tragedy of his own, 
which was, of course, very childish. After a while his mother took 
him to a neighboring cloth-factory, and had him entered as a work- 
man, in order that he might become something; but the roughness of 
his comrades repelled him, and he only stayed a few days. Mrs. 
Andersen once more married a shoemaker, who did not, however, 
concern himself about the education of Christian. His mother now 
desired to make him a tailor, while he himself declared in favor of being 
either a singer or an actor, for in the first instance he had a great 
liking for the theatre, and further he was generally assured that his 
remarkably beautiful, high, and melodious voice would make his 
fortune. He had already sung in some of the foremost houses of 
Odense with great success, and had, with equal fortune, recited a great 
number of dramatic scenes which he knew by heart. 

Meanwhile he had become fourteen years old. He begged his 
mother to let him go to Copenhagen, where he hoped to be admitted 
to the Royal Theatre. She long refused her assent, but relented at 
last, when a fortune-teller prophesied that her Hans would become a 
great man, and Odense be illuminated some day in his honor. A 
portion of the Royal troupe had played at Odense, and Christian had 
attended all their performances, behind the scenes; he had even figured 
in some of them asa page, a shepherd, or other dumb figure. He had 
taken it into his head that he was born for the stage, and was pene- 
trated with the conviction that he would attain to great eminence upon 
the boards. Before his departure he visited the printer Iversen, at 
whose house the Copenhagen actors had visited, and begged him for 
an introduction to the Prima Ballerina of the Court Theatre, whom 
Iversen himself did not know. With this letter in his pocket and thirty 
shillings which he had saved, the lad quitted for the first time his 
native town to enter Copenhagen on September 6th, 1819. The dancer 
to whom he forthwith went regarded him as mad on account of his 
appearance and behavior, was glad when he departed, and took no 
further notice of him. He then applied to the directors of the theatre 
for an appointment, but was refused. As his money was coming to an 
end, he resolved to become apprentice to a workman. By means of 
advertisements he found a place with a very kind carpenter, whom, 
however, he quitted the very next day because of the beating he under- 
went from the other apprentices. Half despairing, in his isolation 
and perplexity the happy thought occurred to him to seek out Siboni, 
the conductor of the Royal Musical Conservatoire. He promised to 
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train the boy asa singer. The composer Weyse, who happened to be 
at Siboni’s, also took an interest in the youth. Andersen received 
board and money, also singing and music lessons. Unfortunately, 
after nine months he lost his voice, and with it all hopes of being a 
singer. The poet Guldberg now opened a subscription for a fixed 
annual sum to assist the poor lad. Besides, he received from friends 
of Guldberg’s free tuition in dancing, German, Latin, and the art of 
stage-acting. For the latter, however, he showed no talent. He also 
received, to his intense joy, a free admission to the theatre. As his 
voice soon regained its power and tone, the singing-master of the 
theatre admitted him to the chorus, in which he several times sang on 
the stage. 

Gradually the desire for a literary career awoke in Andersen. 
In order to follow this it was needful that he should study, for his 
acquirements were very few, notwithstanding all his desultory perusal 
of books. It was, however, difficult enough for him to live as it was, 
and he led a miserable life. Whence, then, could he get the means 
to study? To obtain money he wrote, in the short space of two weeks, 
a tragedy called ‘‘‘the Robbers of Wissenberg’’, and handed it in 
anonymously. It was returned to him with the comment that it 
betrayed a want of the most elementary culture. At the same time he 
was dismissed from the chorus. To insure himself an income he wrote 
a few more plays, which of course were also returned to him, since he 
could not even spell correctly. Had he told his woes to his many 
patrons, he would doubtless have received aid; but he did not speak 
of them. He often expended at the circulating library the money he 
should have expended on his dinner. He was especially enthralled 
by Sir Walter Scott’s novels, which opened for him a new mental 
world. 

About this time the Councillor Jonas Collin took him up warmly. 
He and his whole family remained Andersen’s most energetic, best, 
and noblest friends. Collin obtained for his protégé a free entrance 
to the Latin school at Slagelse, and a stipend from the King for 
several years study. Andersen entered this school in October, 1822. 
After three years the rector was removed to the Latin School at 
Helsingér. Christian followed him thither, but received such harsh 
treatment from him that Collin recalled the youth to Copenhagen and 
had him privately educated. 


Already, before going to school, Andersen had written verses; but 
during his school-years, at the wish of his patrons, he had almost given 
up this occupation. In the capital, however, his poetical desires once 
more asserted themselves. The famous poet Heiberg, the husband 
of the no less famous actress, Johanna Luise Heiberg, printed 
Andersen’s poems, ‘‘Evening” and “The Hour of Awe,” in his 
literary weekly paper Zhe Flying Post. They were issued anonymously. 
The poem of “The Dying Child” appeared both in Zhe Flying Post 
and in Zhe Copenhagen Post. 'The poems were greatly liked, but when 
the name of the author transpired people refused to admit that he had 
any particular poetical gift. 

In September, 1828, Andersen entered the Copenhagen University, 
and about the same time published his first book, ‘‘ A Pedestrian Tour 
from the Holmens Canal to the Easternmost Point of the Island 
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Armager”’. In this production the influence of E. T. A. Hoffmann’s 
manner was very strongly marked. Soon this influence gave way to 
that of Heine, who, next to Sir Walter Scott, influenced him most. 
Since every publisher thought it too risky to issue the ‘ Pedestrian 


Tour”, the author had it printed at his own expense. His daring - 


was rewarded, for within a few days a second edition was required, 
which was now undertaken by the publisher Reitzel, afterwards the 
publisher of his collected works. This attained even a third edition, 
and a Danish reprint appeared in Sweden. It was soon followed by 
Andersen’s heroic vaudeville, ‘‘ Love on the Nicolai Steeple; or, What 
says the Parterre’”’? written in rhymed verse, a satire on the ‘‘ Fate 
Tragedies”. It was acted with great applause. These two successes 
filled the poor ambitious youth with joy, but in nowise induced him 
to neglect his studies. On the contrary, he passed his examen philo- 
logicum et philosophicum with honors. Only then did he throw him- 
self without restraint into the arms of his Muse. He first wrote 
humorous poems. He also made preparations for writing a novel— 
“The Dwarf of King Christian II.”—but did not execute this project. 
About this time he fell in love with a girl for whose sake he determined 
to abandon literature and study theology in order to enter the Church. 
But his beloved bestowed her affections on another, whom she 
married. Andersen, on the contrary, notwithstanding his great lean- 
ing to, and regard for, family life, remained unmarried till his life’s 
end. The literary results of this period of self-delusion were the 
poetical collection, ‘‘ Phantasies and Sketches”, and the serious vaude- 
ville, ‘‘ Parting and Reunion’’—a poetical version of his own love- 
story, which was not acted till some years after. 

We now reach the travelling period in Andersen’s life. This lasted 
from 1831 to 1844. Our poet felt that travelling was his best school, 
since it brought him new and shifting impressions, which he needed 
for his literary productions. Travelling was to him, according to his 
own expression, a refreshing bath, from which he always issued 
mentally rejuvenated and strengthened. As soon as the spring ap- 
peared his travelling desires awoke with irresistible force and, as 
often as he could save the requisite sum, he gave way unreservedly to 
this passion. If he could not go abroad, he would at least make 
further excursions in Denmark. From 1831 to 1874 he spent, on an 
average, half of every year out of Copenhagen. With the exception 
of Russia, he travelled in all the countries of Europe—several times 
in many of them. To Germany he went at least forty times. The 
finest and happiest side of this changeful and rich wandering life he 
beheld in the fact that it gave him the opportunity of knowing and 
re-seeing a large number of famous and great people. Thus, for 
example, he knew personally most of the European rulers, authors, 
and artists of his time. His opinions concerning these people, and 
his relations to them, he has recorded at length in his ‘‘ Romance of 
My Life”. Indeed, this extensive autobiography is chiefly made up 
of detailed accounts of the author’s travelling experiences. 

Andersen left his native country for the first time in the spring of 
1831. This time he only went to Liibeck, Hamburg, Brunswick, 
Dresden, Halle, Berlin, and up the Brocken. The result of this 
journey was a book called ‘“‘Shadow-pictures of My Journey to the 
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Harz and Saxon Switzerland’. The reception given to this book as 
well as to previous works by Andersen, showed a disposition on the 
part of the Copenhagen press to emphasize his literary faults 
and weaknesses without giving due weight to his excellences—a dis- 
position which remained in force a great many years, even when 
Andersen was already highly esteemed abroad. 

From 1829 to 1839 Andersen was dependent upon his pen. At 
that time Danish newspapers did not, as a rule, pay for contributions, 
and publishers remunerated but meanly. Besides, incessant produc- 
tion of original work would have been too exhaustive. For the sake, 
therefore, of change and profit, Andersen began to translate some 
plays for the Royal Theatre, and to adapt opera libretti, such as ‘“‘ The 
Raven” (after Gozzi) for the composer Hartmann, ‘‘The Bride of 
Lammermoor” (after Scott) for Bredal, and ‘ Kenilworth” (also 
after Scott) for Weyse. These libretti, all of which were duly per- 
formed, were unsparingly criticised by the press. Andersen was even 
attacked on their account in anonymous letters. This did not, how- 
ever, deter him from publishing, in 1852, a new series of poems— 
‘The Twelve Months in the Year”—which were highly valued by 
later critics, but which contemporary ones disparaged. In ‘The 
Letter of a Dead Man”, by Henrik Hertz, appearing at this time, our 
poet was also severely handled, which did not hinder him from soon 
issuing another volume, ‘‘ Vignettes of Danish Poets”, which found 
imitators, although the press either ignored or censured it. 


In the year 1833 the King of Denmark accorded to the travel- 
loving poet a travelling stipend to extend over two years, which made 
it possible for him to spend nearly all this time in Germany, France, 
Austria, Italy, and Switzerland. In Paris and the watchmaking town 
of Locle he wrote his dramatic poem, ‘‘Agnete and the Merman’’, 
which was but coolly received at Copenhagen, even by his friends. 
These even advised him not to write for a while, or at least not to 
publish. An eminent Danish literary journal declared that he must 
be erased from the list of Danish poets. His friends almost despaired 
of his poetic gifts; they asserted that they had been mistaken in his 
talents. Years after, ‘‘ Agnete and the Merman” was produced upon 
the boards with various alterations, but soon disappeared from the 
theatrical répertoire. 

Andersen was especially charmed with Italy, whose natural and 
artistic beauties deeply impressed him. Rome, where he associated 
much with his great countryman Thorwaldsen, plunged him into an 
enthusiasm of which the results are embodied in his novel, ‘‘The 
Improvisatore”, begun there, continued at Munich and Copenhagen, 
and issued in 1835. He had come to Italy to see it, not to depict it ; 
but the picture forced itself upon him, and he has done it in a large 
style. But the bad impression against his Muse produced by his 
‘“‘Agnete and the Merman” was so strong that he could scarcely 
find a publisher for ‘‘The Improvisatore”. Even his usual pub- 
lisher would only undertake to print it after subscription. Yet the 
book became so popular with the public that new editions were soon 
required; and the same is true of its translations into English, German, 
French, Dutch, Swedish, Russian, and Bohemian. Many of Ander- 
sen’s literary opponents now conceived a better opinion of him; but 
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in general the Copenhagen critics thought fit, even with regard to 
this beautiful work, to dwell upon its defects and to glide lightly over 
its merits. 

Some months after the appearance of ‘‘The Improvisatore’’, An- 
dersen issued the first instalment of his ‘‘ Miirchen” (1835). These 
were received most unfavorably, and he was universally advised not to 
waste his time with such childish things. He was further told that 
he had no talent for writing ‘‘ Miirchen”’, not to mention the fact that 
these were not suited to our times, with other like criticism. In con- 
sequence he abandoned this style of writing for a time, and next wrote 
the well-known novels ‘“ O. T.”’ (1836) and ‘‘ Only a Fiddler” (1837). 
‘OQ. T.”” was very successful with the public, but the press held back 
its praises. ‘‘ Only a Fiddler” is the outcome of the struggle waging 
in Andersen’s soul between his poetical nature and the ungenerous 
attitude of native criticism. It also was much read, but without 
thawing the critical ice. ‘It was a persistent casting down of all 
that was good in me,” he himself said of this matter. If, neverthe- 
less, he did not lose courage, it was because he derived consolation 
from the approval which his works met with at the hands of the 
German press. In ‘Only a Fiddler” he had turned into a touching 
romance a great part of his own youthful life. The character of 
Christian, its hero, and his adventures, resemble closely those of 
Andersen. 

For ‘The Improvisatore’’ he had received barely £20. From this 
time forward the scale of his remuneration rose steadily. But inces- 
sant literary production was not good for him, and he therefore tried 
to obtain some post, such as librarian. Failing in this, he often suf- 
fered privation; yet he never applied for help save to one person, 
Collin, and even to him only in the direst need. Radical aid came 
when an influential friend obtained for him from the King a poet’s 
pension of £45 a year, which, after a few years, was raised to £70, 
and later to £105. He was less fortunate in his dramatic activity. 
His later attempts to get his dramas played at the Royal Theatre were 
defeated bv the inimical attitude of the censor, Molbech. He there- 
fore wrote for the Summer Theatre the vaudeville ‘‘ The Invisible One 
at Sprogé” (1839), which obtained the favor of the public in such 
high measure that the Court Theatre directors admitted it to their 
répertoire, and gave a long series of representations of it. Yet for all 
that he could not get ‘‘ Rafaelle; or, the Moorish Girl” (written in 
1840) performed at all, and ‘“‘The Mulatto” (1840) was only put on 
the stage after much difficulty. The last-named drama met with great 
success, and many placed it above all else that Andersen had written 
up to this time. Happening to stay at Lund about this time, the 
students of that university prepared for him a grand ovation, which, 
as the first public one he had received, remained unforgotten to his 
life’s end. 

In 1840 appeared also ‘‘ The Picture-book without Pictures ”’, per- 
haps the most popular and most widely-read of all his books. An 
English critic very happily called it ‘‘an Iliad in a nutshell”. Danish 
criticism left it unregarded. Even then the prophet was of no account 
in his native land. In the autumn of the same year, Andersen 
entered upon a nine months’ journey to Germany, Italy, Malta, 
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Turkey, Greece, Hungary, and Austria. The adventures and impres- 
sions of this long journey were described by him after his return in 
his book, ‘‘A Poet’s Bazaar” (1841), which was widely read, but 
censured in the pettiest manner by the press. The same critics 
also tore to pieces his play, ‘‘The Bird in the Pear-tree”, received 
with great favor at the Court as well as the Summer Theatre. 

Andersen could not go abroad every year. When he could not, he 
often paid long visits at those estates whose owners he knew perso- 
nally, and to whom he was a welcome guest. At the castle of Mysie 
he came into long and intimate connexion with Thorwaldsen, also 
staying there as a guest, and grew to love him tenderly. Next year 
new savings once more enabled him to make a trip through Germany 
to Brussels and Paris. After his return he entered into a friendship 
with Jenny Lind, whom he had known before, and of whom he often 
speaks in his autobiography with great reverence. He was to see her 
again later, very often, in various lands and capitals. No less hearty 
was his friendship with Frederika Bremer, the Swedish novelist, whom 
also he much admired. In the spring of 1844 he offered to the Royal 
Theatre a fairy drama, called ‘‘ The Flower of Happiness”. Heiberg 
was at this time the literary adviser. Once Andersen’s protector, he 
was not now well-disposed towards him, being angry with him for 
some unexplained cause. He therefore refused this, as well as a 
second play by our hero. ‘The Flower of Happiness’’, nevertheless, 
attained to the boards. In order to circumvent further refusals, 
Andersen sent in his next two plays—‘‘The New Lying-in Room”’, 
and ‘‘The King Dreams”—anonymously, and, behold! they were 
accepted, and met with great favor. 

We have seen how coolly the first instalment of his fairy tales was 
received in 1835. Yet the material for new stories of the kind pressed 
in upon him in the course of time, so that he could not resist working 
them into shape. His liking for this form of composition grew; it 
became more and more clear to him what might be done in this field, 
and the recognition of his own powers enlarged with time. It is seen 
from his ‘‘ Remarks on the Origin and Development of my Fairy 
Tales’’, that the majority of them were his own invention. They lay 
like seeds in his thoughts; it merely needed a tendency—a sunbeam, 
or a drop of wormwood—to make them spring forth into bloom. 
Soon it became impossible for him to abandon this line, and the result 
of his perseverance was that his mighty talent for these compositions 
was soon universally acknowledged. ‘Thus it came about that, besides 
the numerous works which he wrote year after year, he issued almost 
yearly, up to 1873, a small volume of three or four ‘‘ Mirchen”’. 


(To be concluded.) 
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Cold Comfort, 


By G. Herweeu. 
(Translated by J. L. Joynes.) 





Yes, thou shalt live and see good days ; 
Eternal joys shall crown thy head, 

’Mid happy homes of prayer and praise ; 
But—thou must first be dead. 


Thou shalt from star to star ascend, 
Thyself a star too at their side, 
In spheres of bliss that knows no end; 
But—thou must first have died. 


Thou shalt, like Brutus once, be free, 
Like Brutus when the Tarquin fled ; 

Yea, all thy claims shall fall from thee ; 
But—thou must first be dead. 


When knaves in hell’s hot pits are laid, 
Good angels shall thy footsteps guide ; 

Thou shalt be kissed and not betrayed ; 
But—thou must first have died. 


What gain to wrecks on rocky shore 
That storms are hushed and clouds have fled ? 
Larks do not sunward long to soar, 
Claw-clutched by hawks, and dead. 
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Enormovs changes since last month’s notes. The Servians—at first treating 
their Austrian-inspired invasion of Bulgaria as a military promenade against 
a contemptible enemy—have been completely and deservedly defeated. 
The Bulgarians, however, not content with repulsing the Servians, in turn 
invaded the Servian territory, when, after some very fierce fighting at Pirot, 
further hostilities were suspended at the instance of Austria. At the time 
of penning these lines no definite peace has been concluded. On the Greek 
side everything is ready for fighting, the position is very menacing, and it 
is — in the Austrian army that a general war has not yet been 
ave 


THE death of the King of Spain, though long expected, has caused 
considerable sensation. Queen Christina has assumed the Regency, but a 
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Republican or a Carlist movement is at any moment possible. Senor Canovas 
could no longer govern, and Senor Sagasta has formed a ministry which 
will have no light task in keeping the peace. The new ministry has to face 
a large financial deficit, the fear of a Carlist rising, the possibility of a 
Zorilla pronunciamento, and general discontent. 


THE expulsion during the last few months of many thousands of Poles 
from Eastern Prussia is defended in Parliament by Prince Bismarck as one 
of ‘‘extraordinary necessity”. It is alleged that the immigration of Poles 
from the East has pressed back the German element in the frontier districts. 


In the United States the death of the Vice President at a time when 
there was no President of the Senate or Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives actually in office, raised the question as to who would wield 
executive authority in the event of the sudden death or disablement of 
President Cleveland, there being, when these lines were penned, no legal 
successor, though this will have been cured by Congress before these notes 
are published. Congress will probably elect a Republican president who 
will, in the terms of the Constitution, act eax officio as Vice President in case 
of need. 


THE anti-Chinese movement is gathering strength on the Pacific Coast, 
the working-men demanding laws which shall absolutely prevent the landing 
of any Chinese immigrants. The severe restrictive laws have not been 
found sufficient to check the influx of Chinese cheap labor. 


THE elections in England have been full of surprises. The Irish have 
under Mr, Parnell’s direction, exerted themselves to hinder the election of 
even English Radical sympathisers as advanced as Dr. Pankhurst. Some 
few seats in the Metropolis were thrown away to the Tories, as in West 
Newington and Walworth, by divisions between the sections of the Liberals, 
and as in Marylebone, by over confidence and bad organization. Some, as 
in the case of Mr. B. Whitworth and Mr. Norwood, were lost from want 
of clearness on the Northampton question. A new kind of undue influence 
and actual intimidation has been exercised by Conservative ladies on the 
small shopkeepers in towns, and the strangest misrepresentation has been 
resorted to by highborn ladies in country districts. The cry of ‘‘ the Church 
in danger” has been effectively raised in almost every parish of England. 
In districts where clerical intimidation has been specially marked, there 
has been more than usual disposition to riot. 


THE Conservatives are to retain office until Parliament meets, and, so 
far as it is possible to judge, there is no intention to hurriedly claim power 
on the part of those Radicals who are led by Mr. Chamberlain. The Irish 
Home Rule question should at least be faced by Lord Salisbury. Mr. Glad- 
stone has made a definite declaration in favor uf the establishment of a 
parliament in Dublin dealing with Ivish affairs. 


The election of Scotch representative peers to the new Parliament revives 
the fact that in 1880—contrary to the usual practice of re-electing Scotch 
peers who have once sat—the Marquis of Queensberry was rejected on the 
ground of his alleged Atheism. His lordship has now tendered himself 
for re-election by the Scottish peers, and states that he is an Agnostic. The 
assembled peers at Holyrood allowed him to commence a speech in explana- 
tion of his position, and then stopped him short just as the explanation was 
on the point of being made clear to outsiders. 


WE have successfully commenced to steal Upper Burmah. King 
Theebaw, and King Theebaw’s wife and army have surrendered, and peace 
is being negotiated at Mandalay. We shall probably soon find it needful 
to describe any discontented Burmese as rebels. 
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THE maintaining an armed force in the Soudan has of course involved 
usin further fighting. It is not quite certain how much news is allowed by 
our present Government to reach this country, but bad tidings cannot all 
be suppressed. There has been some small fighting at Khoosha, then some 
skirmishing in force near Suakin, then an attack made on Ambigol by a 
large body of men with Krupp guns, and lasting several hours. Since this 
there has been skirmishing almost daily, and the Arabs have clearly obtained 
considerable supplies of artillery and ammunition, one attacking party 
having six cannon. If the complete evacuation of the Soudan had taken 
place six months ago, these new difficulties would at any rate have been 
avoided. Sir H. D. Wolff’s vaunted mission seems as useless at Cairo as it 
was at Constantinople. CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 

















ANOTHER attempt is being made to invent a new language. Professor 
Steiner is the inventor, and his language bears the name of ‘ Pasilingua”’. 
It is partially Teutonic and Romance, and is simple in construction, deriva- 
tive words being formed from nouns in accordance with certain definite 
rule. Thus, from ta hausa, the house, can be derived :— 

ta haus-osa, the large house; 

ta haus-illa, the small house ; 

ta haus-al, the wretched house ; 

ta haus-ia, household ; 

ta haus-u, domestic economy ; 

ta haus-in, household affairs ; 

haus-ir, to dwell; 

to haus-iro, the occupant of the house; 

haus-an, a householder ; 

to haus-aro, the owner of the house; 

haus-io, domestic ; 

haus-is, domestically ; 

haus-abio, belonging to the house ; 

haus-adeo, proceeding from the house; etc. 
For all this simplicity, I doubt the success of Dr. Steiner’s language. Lan- 
guages grow; they are not made. They grow with the growth of the 
nation ; become complex with the increasing thought-ability of the speakers; 
they are colored by local custom, habit, occupation; they resemble organ- 
isms rather than manufactures. When men can built up a brain in the 
laboratory, they may hope to formulate a language in the study. 





Tne dog-loving and dog-hating world is convulsed on the question of 
hydrophobia; it is alleged that the disease cannot lie latent for more than 
120 days, and that if it is not developed within that period, after a bite 
from a rabid animal, the danger of hydrophobia for the bitten one is over. 
Accordingly a decree has gone forth that all the dogs in London shall be 
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muzzled or led by a string when out of doors for the space of sixty days. 
An increase of hydrophobia is feared as a result of this foolish order, for the 
restraint and confinement must necessarily tell on the dogs, and cause a 
morbid condition. Why the sapient Colonel Henderson chooses half the 
supposed latent period of hydrophobia for the enforcement of the muzzling 
is not known, but this part of the order is as sensible as the rest. A very 
awkward fact has happened for the believers in stamping out disease by 
muzzling non-rabid animals. A man suffering from epilepsy, treated in a 
Paris hospital, suddenly developed the ‘‘ characteristic symptoms” of hydro- 
phobia; yet he had not been bitten or scratched by any animal, rabid or 
healthy. His hydrophobia was developed ‘‘ spontaneously”’. Really, there 
is much doubt of the existence of any such disease as hydrophobia; epilep- 
tic patients often foam at the mouth, utter animal-like cries, and are 
convulsed, etc., and there is much reason to believe that the so-called 
hydrophobia is a form of epileptic attack. It is clearly a disease of the 
nervous system, and persons who are much with dogs, and who—as in the 
case of the attendants at the Dog’s Home, Battersea—have to deal often 
with vicious, frightened, animals who bite in their anger or their fear, 
rarely, if ever, are attacked by this disease. Frightened old women of both 
sexes, who shriek if a dog barks on the other side of the road, are the persons 
who develop symptoms of hydrophobia if their ludicrous behavior aggra- 
vates a cur into snapping at them. Hysteria easily simulates any symptoms 
on which the mind dwells strongly, and anyone foolish enough to do it can 
work himself .up into admirable imitation of almost any disease. M. 
Pasteur’s much talked-of experiments have very likely served to stimulate 
the panic about the disease. This much-puncturing Frenchman claims to 
have cultivated the hydrophobia virus until it is almost harmless, and he 
alleges that by inoculating people with his attenuated poison he can safe- 
guard them from hydrophobia. He obtains this curious product by passing 
the virus through a series of rabbits, and so manufactures rabid rabbits, 
articles hitherto unknown. When M. Pasteur gets his way, we shall all be 
tattooed from head to foot, so that we may be safe against diseases of all 
kinds, and we shall probably long for ‘‘a good square illness” as a relief 
from the continual ailments infused into us by our doctors for our good. 
ANNIE BESANT. 














THE managers of the St. James’s Theatre have withdrawn Mr. Pinero’s 
‘* Mayfair’, and substituted ‘‘Impulse”. This indicates a pretty state of 
things. ‘‘ Mayfair”, an adaptation of Sardou’s Matson Neuve, is about thirty 
times as good a play as ‘‘ Impulse ”, and provides a correspondingly greater 
scope for the highest powers of the St. James’s company. The morality of 
‘‘ Impulse” is the morality of Mr. Pecksniff. In one scene, an elderly British 
husband, catching his wife in the act of eloping with a Frenchman, gives 
her a sermon on her duties to her lord and master, which is a stronger in- 
direct incitement to revolt against the institution of the family than a dozen 
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Palais Royal farces. The play became popular because the spectacle of Mr. 
Kendal following his wife about the stage, and idiotically repeating the 
formula ‘‘ You are: you really are”, somehow tickled the public. The 
play, on the whole, was rather amusing. It contained nothing deep enough 
to puzzle even a downright fool; and it did not disparage the West End. 
Now Mr. Pinero, in ‘‘ Mayfair’, not only disparaged the West End, but 
attacked it directly and bitterly by exhibiting society as a tedious fraud. 
Society accordingly fled from the stalls; and to lure it back again Mr. 
Kendal has had to suppress Mr. Pinero, and to resume his assurances to 
Mrs. Kendal that she is—she really is. The hero of ‘‘ Mayfair” is a pros- 
perous elderly stockbroker, who lives in an old fashioned house in Blooms- 
bury, and declines to do speculative business. He proposes to take into 
partnership his nephew, a young stockbroker with a pretty and ambitious 
wife. The nephew, in a hurry to be rich, hankers after speculative business ; 
is ashamed of living so far East as Bloomsbury ; and secretly considers his 
uncle an old stick-in-the-mud (a compound epithet much used at present to 
describe a conscientious person). His wife is equally base in her aspirations, 
and is delighted when he tells her that he has secretly taken and furnished 
a house in Mayfair. But they are afraid to tell Uncle Nicholas; and the 
selfishness and cowardice with which, impatient to be in their new house, 
and not daring to face the unpleasantness of an explanation, they slip away 
from the Bloomsbury mansion at a moment when their desertion most 
wounds and disappoints the old man, are mercilessly emphasized. Mr. 
Pinero has been blamed for not softening this point; but he could not have 
done so without spoiling the first act, and stultifying himself as a translator 
of M. Sardou. It isto be feared that the complainants saw nothing vile in the 
aspirations of Jeff and Agnes, and were therefore unable to see the consist- 
ency of their stupid cruelty. The rest of the play deals with the attainment 
of the paltry ambition of the young couple; the sort of friends they gain by 
their lavish expenditure ; the entanglement of the weak husband in an in- 
trigue with an adventuress who blackmails him ; his wife’s discovery of his 
faithlessness, and her characteristic revenge by inviting another man to 
degrade her ; the collapse of Jeff’s speculative stockbroking ; and the rescue 
of the pair from the consequences of their folly by honest Uncle Nick. All 
this is as much to the point in London to-day as Maison Neuve was in 1867 
in Paris nnder the régime of Napoleon III. and Hausmann. Mr. Pinero 
might perhaps have made the social contrast clearer by substituting for 
Bloomsbury one of the northern or eastern suburbs in which our old-fashioned 
city people dwell; for Russell Square is hardly so outlandish as a foreigner 
might infer it to be from witnessing a performance of ‘‘ Mayfair”. But 
this does not seriously interfere with the effect of the play, which is inter- 
esting and witty all through its five acts. Mrs. Kendal has acquired a few 
tricks lately which occasionally betray the unreality of her impersonations 
in the lighter scenes; but when she is thoroughly in earnest she displays a 
surer command than she has ever before attained of the varied resources she 
has developed so highly. Mr. Brookfield’s counterfeit of a broken man- 
about-town could not be bettered. Mr. Hare, as the old stockbroker, divides 
with Mr. Brookfield the artistic honors that fall to the men. Miss Linda 
Dietz, as a French maid, is relieved for a while from the sentimental aspect 
in which she is usually condemned to appear; and she makes the most of 
the opportunity. The other parts are satisfactorily played, with the import- 
ant exception of Lord Sulgrave, who, as enacted by Mr. Cartwright, does 
not fit into his place. Mr. Cartwright does his best; but the part does not 
suit him, and the third and fourth acts suffer in consequence. 


A very remarkable performance of one of Robert Browning’s plays, 
*‘Colombe’s Birthday ”’, took place at St. George’s Hall on the 19th Novem- 
ber. It was announced as “the fifth annual entertainment of the Browning 
Society”. When it is proposed to put a work of Mr. Browning’s on the 
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stage, doubts arise not so much as to the quality of the play as to the quality 
of the audience. The safe and usual course in theatres is to present the 
public with nothing above the mental capacity of children, although the 
incidents may be beyond childish experience. The result of this is that 
serious people, as a class, do not go to the theatre. When the manager 
declares that ‘‘the public” will not have this, that, or the other, he means 
that frivolous people will not have them. Point out to him that earnest 
people will have them, and prefer them, and he can reply that earnest 
people never think of coming to his theatre; and that, if they did, there are 
not enough of them to keep a play running sufficiently long to pay for the 
initial expenditure on dresses and scenery. Much of that expenditure is, 
however, in itself a concession to frivolity. Aguin, the ordinary play has 
its run of so many hundred nights, after which it dies, and its dresses and 
scenery are of no further use. But ‘‘ Hamlet” has enjoyed an intermittent 
run of nearly three hundred years: it wears out its wardrobes and its 
scenery. And it does not wear out its audiences. The same man will go 
again and again to see ‘‘ Hamlet’’; but no reasonable man goes twice to a 
‘* popular” piece unless he happens to fall in love with one of the actresses, 
in which case he is, for the time, unreasonable. Earnest people—earnest 
enough, at least, to prefer ‘‘Colombe’s Birthday’’ to a Gaiety burlesque— 
are not so scarce as the managers suppose. Enough of them could 
easily be lured back into the habit of playgoing to support at least 
one theatre, which would raise the standard of dramatic art and be a 
school for actors as well. It pays to issue shilling reprints of deep 
and weighty classics, enormous numbers of which are sold in London 
alone. At lectures and public meetings crowds of citizens sit out ap- 
pallingly tedious orations in the hope of improving their minds. Yet the 
managers tell us that the public will not stand long speeches. That is all 
the managers know about it. If they can persuade the public that theatre- 
going is not a waste of valuable time, and that as much can be learned by 
listening to a play as by reading a book, they will find that they have 
hitherto been taking a great deal of trouble to please the wrong ‘people and 
to keep away the right people. The masterpieces of English dramatic 
poetry are surely not less likely to be appreciated than the masterpieces of 
classical music. Mr. Browning's ‘‘In a Balcony” would not recommend 
itself to Mr. Charles Wyndham for the subject of his next enterprise at the 
Criterion Theatre; but it is much more popular than one of Beethoven’s 
posthumous quartets. Yet these draw to St. James’s Hall people who are 
as unmistakeably the intelligent public, as the majority of the frequenters of 
our theatres are unmistakeably the silly or half-educated public. Let the 
managers go to the Monday Popular Concerts; consider their ways; and be 
wise. 


‘*Colombe’s Birthday”? proved more interesting in action than even 
Browning enthusiasts expected. The truth of the study of courtier nature in 
the group of envious timeservers who constitute the Duchess’s court is 
amply verified by the numerous court memoirs with which retired palace 
lackeys from time to time favor us. It supplies just the necessary back- 
ground to Guibert, the marshal, who cynically professes himself a Machia- 
vellian scoundrel, but who invariably acts, when put to the proof, upon 
honorable and generous impulses. The position of the Duchess between the 
ambitious prince who courts her from political motives, but will not simulate 
a passion he does not feel, and the poor advocate who has failed somewhat 
ignominiously to conceal his apparently desperate love for her, is more 
interesting as Browning has treated it than any conventional dramatist 
could have made it. The relief given to the ear of the jaded theatre-goer 
by the pregnant and pointed verse was beyond description. The acting 
proved that we have still material for a company of players capable of 
restoring dramatic poetry to the siage. Miss Alma Murray played Colombe 
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quite satisfactorily, which is equivalent to saying that she achieved an 
arduous feat in the highest department of her profession. Mr. Leonard 
Outram did very well as Valence. The other gentlemen only require more 
practice in the class of work required, to qualify them thoroughly for it. 
The impression made by the performance was so favorable that the Browning 
Society was greatly pleased with itself; and Dr. Furnivall, in a speech 
between the first and second acts, promised a representation of ‘‘ Stratford” 
for next year, possibly at the Lyceum Theatre. 
GEORGE BERNARD SHAW. 

















JANUARY. 


During this month little work, as a rule, is done by amateurs in the 
garden. In the case of those who have a greenhouse or a vinery, how- 
ever, some inside work can always be attended to, or, rather, must be 
overtaken. To the amateur with a vinery now is the time to have the 
vines pruned, decorticated, cleaned, and thoroughly washed with plenty 
of black soap in the water. And if they have been infested with red 
spider, the wood may afterwards be painted over with a mixture of soft 
soap, sulphur, and tobacco-juice, with a portion of adhesive clay in it, to 
make it have the consistency of thick cream. This, laid on to fill up all 
interstices, will (before the time for starting the vines in spring) destroy 
the eggs and larve of all insects therein deposited. In the greenhouse 
the amateur can always find something to do. And as his collection of 
plants is generally a very mixed one, a greater degree of attention is re- 
quired to meet their varied wants, subjected as they are to one common 
treatment as to air, temperature, ventilation, etc., than in larger establish- 
ments, where a separate house or compartment can be devoted to distinct 
species and their genera. In a house with a mixed lot of plants, it is 
nearly impossible to succeed with all alike well, as some might require the 
syringe at times when its application would be injurious to others. In 
the case of Cape Heaths, these are always difficult to manage in a mixed 
collection, and can only be done really well where a house can be devoted 
to their special culture. With great care and attention, however, we 
have seen some fine specimens grown, flowered, and exhibited by amateurs, 
but this can only be attained by enthusiasts with skill, time, and attention. 
A class of plants, however, which have a close resemblance to the Ericas, 
and which have the advantage of being much easier managed and grown 
in mixed collections, are the Epacrises, which thrive under much rougher 
treatment than the Heaths, and have not the same tendency to mildew, 
which is the scourge of Heaths in such circumstances. Another advantage 
is that most of them will bloom, or may be made to do so, in the winter or 
early spring months. A few hints on the culture and management of these 
we consider may not be out of place in this paper. 


PROPAGATION.—The time we prefer for this is the end of February and 
the end of May. Im the first case we select firm side-shoots, or the points 
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of long flowering shoots, from 1}in. to 2in. in length, rather firm at the 
base, and cut clean through there. In the second case we should thin out 
young shoots after pruning, about an inch long, snipping them off with a 
sharp knife close to the older shoot, with a slice of it attached as a heel. 
In both cases remove the leaves for a quarter of an inch at the base, and 
insert in silver sand, with pots well drained, and filled up with soil suitable 
to their growth, below the sand; then water and cover with a bell-glass, set 
them in a close case for about two weeks, then plunge the cutting-pots in a 
mild bottom heat. When struck, four plants may be placed round the sides 
of a din. pot. The next spring each of the plants may be potted off singly 
into a 3in. pot, and from that into a din. as soon as they make progress. 


Sort.—This should be good heath mould, well mixed with silver sand. 
For small plants in small pots the soil should be rather fine. As the pots 
and plants get larger, the soil should be used in a rougher state. For 
such plants as require from an Sin. to a 10in. pot, the soil should be three 
parts of a good fibry peat and one part of silver sand, rough pieces of char- 
coal, and broken pieces of pots without dust. 


WatTeERING.—As a general rule pure rain-water is the best, and the 
plants should never be allowed to get very dry. The quantity of the water 
must be regulated by the weather and the state of the plant. When resting 
after pruning, little moisture will be required. Most water will be needed 
when the plant is making its new wood, and when it isin bloom. At these 
periods an application of weak liquid manure may be given with advantage 
—say one ounce of guano to six gallons of water. 


PRuNING.—This should be done as soon as the plants have finished or 
have nearly finished flowering. Have the plants as dry as possible just 
before pruning. It is safer to confine the pruning to the shoots of last 
season’s growth. Where large specimens are wanted as soon as possible, 
it is best to prune back these shoots to from 4in. to 8in. from the base. 
Put a string round the rim of the pot, and with threads of matting bind 
these shoots to it, so as to cause them to break regularly all over. This 
will secure a plant well stored next season with a great many flowering- 
shoots; but there will be a few shoots covered with flowers from 12in. to 
20in. in length. As already hinted, the plants should have a rest for a 
couple of weeks or so—that is, they should not be excited by extra heat or 
moisture. 


TIME OF RE-POTTING.—The best time is when the new shoots are 2in. 
or 3in. in length, after pruning. Care must be taken that the roots are 
thoroughly moist previously, and the plants should be kept close and be 
sprinkled overhead, and shaded from bright sunshine until the roots and 
the tops are progressing freely, when more air and light may be admitted 
by degrees. 


GENERAL TREATMENT.—In winter the plants should occupy an airy 
position in the greenhouse, which should seldom be below 40 degrees at 
night, and seldom above 50 degrees, with a rise from sunshine of from 10 to 
15 degrees. Water to be given according to weather and the needs of the 
plants. Frosty air never to be allowed to beat upon the plants when venti- 
lation is required. After pruning, set the plants together and be careful 
not to over-water. In a fortnight, if they can be kept closer and warmer 
in the house, it will cause them to break more freely; syringing the stems 
several times a day will encourage them to break freely. Examine the 
drainage, and top-dress or re-pot as required. 


INSECTS AND DISEASES.—Few insect pests trouble the Epacris. The 
worst insect to eradicate is the white scale. If the plants are large, it is 
hardly worth while attempting to cure them. We have, however, seen a 
fine large plant, much infested, cleaned in this way: It was dipped wholly 
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into a thin paint of clay made with soap-water. The plant was next set in 
the shade in a close shed, and the clay was allowed to dry on the plant for 
a few days, and then, when the fingers and some brushes were run through 
the branches, the clay and insects came away together. The plant was then 
thoroughly syringed and made clean, and afterwards did well, apparently 
none the worse for the doctoring it had received. W. ELDER. 








A Song of Progress, 





Not with the thousands aimless, 
Choking the world’s highway, 
Good souls, it may be, and blameless, 
Waiting a far-off day ; 
Not with the thousands sporting, 
Heedless of time and things, 
Only the noon-sun courting, 
Floating on gay moth-wings. 
Take you the path where the warriors cluster ; 
Tread in the front where the toilers go; 
Shoulder your arms where the brave hearts muster, 
Strike! and your heart be in every blow. 


Not with the thousands sunken 
Deep in the mire of vice ; 
Not with the lost and drunken, 
Staked on the upturned dice ; 
Not with the cold, unthinking, 
Chained to a creed of caste, 
Under the gaslight, blinking 
Over a life all waste. 
Take you the path where the warriors cluster ; 
Tread in the path where the toilers go ; 
Shoulder your arms where the brave hearts muster, 
Strike! and your heart be in every blow. 


Forward! the men broad-chested ; 
Front-rank men on the field ; 
First in a cause contested ; 
Last to a wrong to yield. 
Forward! the men rough-handed ; 
Ho! for the brown arms bare ; 
Oh! with such hearts to be banded ; 
Oh! to be toiling there. 
Into the track where the warriors cluster ; 
One in the ranks where the toilers go ; 
Take up your arms where brave hearts muster, 
Strike! and the right be in every blow. 


Joun RowEtt WALLER. 
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ANSWERS TO LAST MONTH’S PUZZLES. 


CHARADES. 
1. Buck—an—ear.—Buccaneer. 
2, Art—I—choke.—Artichoke. 





ACROSTIC.—GLADSTONE. 


. Gladiator. 
. Lords. 


A 

. D onkey. 

. S tones. 

. T oe (5 toes on a foot). 
Oh! 


; N ought. 
. E gg. 


WCoOwISor whe 





DIAMOND. 


E 


Q 
Ha 
PP b>pp 
nw 


Also accepted, 0, pot, stork, top, o, although men do not play with a top. 
wn Also pan for can. 





OMNIBUS WorRD.—DRONE. 


Rod, red, Ned, don, done, one, rend, Eno, Nero, Nore, nod, dor, end, 
/ ode, doe, do, doer, roe, era. 





| CRACKED NvtTs. 


1, Let « = number of hours taken by small pipe to fill the cistern. Then 
a — 2=number of hours taken by large pipe to fill the cistern, 


1 
And— + _ _ = part of cistern filled per hour, 


24a—2 
P or z'—o2 ” ” ” ” 
2?—2Qe 175 $5, 
——_= 93 55 = — = 
And a8 hrs. + 55 min. 60 19 hours. 
12x2°—24z2%—= 70272—70 
122°—942= —70 
47 47? 35 47\° 
ed See? i = 
| adeaat” (5 6 TNip 
47, 3 
“—_ =o 
84 
t=j5=7 


Ans. 7 hrs, and 5 hours. 
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2. We must remember that in simple interest, 
Principal x Rate x Time 


100 
‘where rate means the number of pounds paid for £100 for one year, and 
time the number of years for which the money is at interest. 
Let « = the sum, and y the rate of interest : 
‘ _txyXxIp_ xy 
Then 5250—zx#= 10) x 12 =120 
10 


Interest = 


3 


, vxXyXIZ_ say 
And 6000 —r=7 99 x Iz —200 





2 
Multiply out : 
630000 = zy + 120z 
1200000 = 82y + 2002 
32y + 3602 = 1890000 
3cy + 2002 = 1200000 
160z= 690000 
w= 48123 
(2) : 
5250 — 43123 = 43123 ¥ x 
AW x 12 
10 
937} X 120 __1875_ 120 _— 7 
== 2 alt His 8603 23 OFF 


Ans. sum 4312}. Rate per cent. 262°; 





ToTAL MARKS PossIBLE, 43.—Hawkeye, 31; Olivia, 29; Fircone, 28. 





PRIZES. 


QUARTERLY Prizes.—Total marks possible, 113.—The work for these 
has been very unsatisfactory, and I have felt inclined to withhold the prizes. 
However, as it is the last competition, I send the books, but cannot give 
the winners the usual honor of having their names printed. The three who 
have gained most marks are Fircone, 66; Chi Lung, 65; Eureka, 53, Chi 
Lung is barred by previous success. 

YEARLY PrRIzES.—Total marks possible, 453.—The first prize is taken by 
Hawkeye (F. T. WRIGHT), with 412 marks; he thoroughly deserves it, for 
good, accurate, and patient work. The second goes to Olivia (EMILY MEy- 
NELL), with 397 marks, and she also deserves hearty praise. The third is 
gained by Chi Lung (H. LanGizy). Thasso would have gained the third 
prize, and would have stood a fair chance for the second, if she had been 
more regular, but she began one month late, and missed one in both the 
third and the fourth quarters. Chi Lung only missed one in the year; 
Hawkeye and Olivia missed none. 

Each prize-winner is requested to send the names of books previously 
received to Puzzle Editor, 63, Fleet Street, London, E.C., so that duplicates 
may not be sent. 


London: Printed by Annie Besant and Cuar.es Brapiauan, 63, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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